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INDIVIDUALITY AND UNI- 
FORMITY IN EDUCATION' 


Tne New England college of liberal arts 
has always been unique. It is the forerun- 
ner of the diverse types of higher education 
in America; yet it maintains many of its 
original distinctive characteristics. It defi- 
nitely strives to be small, enrolling about 
five hundred students, a number insignifi- 
cant compared to the hordes at a modern 
university. It is quite content with a nar- 
row curriculum, teaching relatively few 
subjects, in a day when its larger sister 
institutions are teaching nearly every- 
thing: music, medicine, dramatic art, nurs- 
ing, hotel management; indeed, what not? 
The New England college is, as it started, 
a non-coeducational institution. It is now 
independent of state and denominational 
control; outside of New England most of 
the universities are under state control, and 
most of the colleges quite definitely related 
to some religious sect. The New England 
colleges of liberal arts are few, only per- 
haps four or five still represent America’s 
first educational plan. To-day, they seem 
opposed to the more obvious tendencies of 
modern American higher education. What 
have we left? Is there any service to edu- 
cation that these old, conservative, small 
colleges for men ean still offer? 


The objectives and problems of higher 
education have changed startlingly in a 


decade. Higher education is becoming a 
concern of the mass instead of the privilege 
of a class. There are more students en- 
rolled to-day in one university than there 
were students in all our colleges a century 

1 Installation address of Dr. J. L. MeConaughy 


as tenth president of Wesleyan University on 
June 5. 
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ago. The unity of type characteristic of 
earlier college students has vanished; boys 
and girls from every cultural and financial 
There 
is practically no worthy vocation toward 


stratum in life now go to college. 


which a youth aspires, for which he ean 
not to-day study in college—the future 
baker, laundryman, even the policeman ean 
take a short collegiate course! As a result 
we are driven to dealing with students in 
large groups. Higher education tends to- 
ward mass production. <A further result 
is a uniformity of curriculum for all stu- 
dents, and a similarity of product from all 
institutions. That American fetish, ‘‘the 
average,’’ has entered American education 
and individuality tends to be lost. The 
opportunity of the New England college is 
designedly to strive for exactly the oppo- 
site objectives, to insist on the unit rather 
than the group, to be concerned with the 
scholarly and character attainments of the 
individual student to-day, instead of the 
professional accomplishments of the group, 
to-morrow. We should, I think, try to avoid 
that pernicious dead-level of uniformity, 
too often of mediocrity, that ‘‘abyss of 
platitude’’ which Matthew Arnold decried ; 
we should endeavor to develop the capacity 
for leadership in each student, in whatever 
way he may serve in later life. 
less than two hundred freshmen each year, 
such a college as Wesleyan can exert a 
scarcely perceptible numerical effect on 
higher education at large. Our only oppor- 
tunity is to do what we ean, with each of 
our individual students, audaciously well. 

But I believe that this is worth doing. I 
find myself in full accord with this pro- 
nouncement of William James: ‘‘As for 
me, my bed is made; I am against bigness 
and greatness in all their forms, and with 


Receiving 
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the invisible molecular forces that work 
from individual to individual. The bigger 
the unit vou deal with, the hollower, the 
more brutal, the more mendacious is the 
life displayed. the 
eternal forces of truth which always work 


So I am in favor of 
in the individual.’’ Democracy needs this 
stress on individuality supremely in re- 
ligion, polities, economic reform and social 
readjustments. Independent thinking, in- 
dividual development, courageous standing 
out, often against the crowd, is the crying 
need of the day. The group can do much; 
we must educate it just as far as we can; 
but there is still need for the bold pioneer. 
Now that the geographical frontier has 
gone, the pioneer must exert his leadership 
in the world of thought and human rela- 
tionships, in bold mental discovery as fully 
as did his ancestor on any western frontier 
a century ago. 

How can a college like ours endeavor to 
make each of its five hundred members 
such independent leaders? First, by keep- 
ing the group small. Second, by surround- 
our students with an environment 
which develops in each his personality in- 
stead of submerging it in the group. Third, 
having stimulated every man to thus think 
for himself, we can inspire him to act in 
the Christian spirit of unselfish service to 
every man. 


ing 


The numerical limitation has been ac- 
complished. How the men who are ad- 
mitted are to be selected from the number 
applying is still unsettled. Neither you 
nor I know definitely whether the proper 
method is psychological examination, geo- 
graphical distribution, stress on quality of 
preparatory school work, the insistence that 
certain subjects, notably classics and mathe- 
maties, be ineluded in the preparatory 
school course. Personally, I would diseard 
all these admission hurdles—and I think 
you would, too, probably—if some genius 
could discover for us a test which would 
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demonstrate the eandidate’s personal de. 
sires and ambitions. Wesleyan has no place 
for the man who is merely sent to college. 
its doors are open to the man who feels a 
need for more education, and goes to eo!- 
I would 


lege, self-prompted and inspired. 
prefer a freshman class whose motto was 
that good old Yankee ejaculation, ‘* We!!. 
I want to know,’’ to one without a single 


so-called entrance condition but with 
ambition. 

Individuality amongst our students may 
be stressed by an environment stimulating 
the individual man. I do not mean a brick 
and stone environment. 
education has been almost equipment-mad 


American higher 


for the deeade. One new build- 


ing at our oldest university to-day costs 
more than did the entire plant fifty years 
Too often a college means a show 


past 


ago. 
place of academie palaces, mammoth 
stadia and fraternity houses each costing 
their quarter of a million. <A great in- 
vestment in a college plant does not assure 
a worthy college. Wesleyan has lived for 
nearly a century in buildings simple, per- 
haps severe. We have lacked many of the 
essentials of college equipment; we need a 
new library, where men can read inde- 
pendently ; new laboratories, where each 
ean discover his little part of truth; a col- 
lege union, where each man makes his con- 
tribution to the life of the college. But the 
environment with which I am chiefly con- 
cerned is invisible; it is the environment of 
the college usually referred to as college 
activities. That, too, must contribute to 
our task of individualizing each of our stu 
dents. 

Wesleyan is a fraternity college. Seventy- 
five per cent. of our men are fraternity 
members ; I hope before long the percentage 
may increase to 90 or 95 per cent. The 
greatest bane of a fraternity is its em- 
phasis on uniformity. An English visitor 
to our colleges, a few months ago, defined 
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fraternity as a ‘“‘place where a number 
f young men invite other young men to 
n them on condition that they, too, be- 
The resulting intel- 
‘tual stagnation is called a fraternity.’’ 


me like themselves. 


‘In these places,’’ he says, ‘‘there is no 
room at all for a man who is in any way 
iferent from his fellows. Any knobs on 
s character are quickly knocked off.’’ 
An Oxford student cherishes the privacy 
oak 
‘“snorted’’ in his collegiate slang—to keep 
out even the closest friend; many of his 
meals in his own rooms. Our 
English friend, remembering these traits 
of English college life, found our students 
almost unaequainted with individual pri- 
Privacy is bad form in American 
es—everyone’s door is always open. 


his ‘‘digs’’; his door shut— 


are eaten 


The members keep together, eat together, 
wash together, sing together, often sleep 
Real individuality is an impos- 
Con- 


together. 
sibility in such a scheme of living. 
formity seems the goal. If true, this is a 
sad indictment of the American fraternity. 
| should like to believe that here at least 
a man may be loyal to his group and yet 
disagree with it. He may go to the polls 
of student elections and vote for a man 
from another group, who he really believes 
is the best candidate. He may, I hope, 
prefer poetry to the trifling stuff that often 
adorns the elubhouse’s library. Perhaps 
he may even prefer scholastic and literary 
honors to athletic rewards. Barely possibly 
he may wear the trousers or collar or shirt 
he prefers, rather than those decreed to be 
the style. I even hope he will be allowed 
to enjoy good music, instead of the jazz 
too ordinarily desired by this collegiate age. 
| sincerely deprecate any tendency in our 
fraternity life to classify our fraternities; 
this one appealing to scholars; this, to 
athleties; this made up of a so-called jazzy 
group; that, men of limited means; this, 
men less worried by the expensiveness of 
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college life. I hope that, even more than 
now, each of our groups may have room 
for men of every type and may frankly 
encourage men to be themselves, even 
though they be unlike their mates. 

The athletic 


develop a 


environment may also 


college man’s individuality. 
After all, the success of a team depends on 
the order of each athlete. Every man, I 
think, can get much that is valuable out of 
athletics. I firmly believe that few college 
activities contribute more to a man’s con- 
trol of his temper under stress, a rallying 
of his powers to the attainment of the de- 
sired result than do intercollegiate athletics. 
Furthermore, college sport is no longer con- 
fined to a nine or an eleven; we are all 
striving for some participation by every 
undergraduate. If intra-mural sport can 
train a man in gritty determination to win, 
cost what it may, provided he plays fairly, 
it will make the same sort of contribution 
to the strengthening of a man’s individual 
character that intercollegiate competition 
gives him. I like the sign in the gym- 
nasium of a great mid-western university : 
‘*No quitters allowed here.’’ Sport there 
means sacrifice, determination, vigorous en- 
deavor. It will take all our skill to give 
this spirit to intra-mural competition. Con- 
tests within the family never exalt and in- 
spire us as do those with others; outside 


competition is always more stimulating. I 
covet for Wesleyan an athletic environment 
that will teach each man to take victory 
ealmly and defeat with determination to 


This, I 


play harder and better next time. 
think. is of supreme value for the develop- 
ment of manly character. 

Individuality should be stressed in one 
other campus activity—that of student and 
Here at Wesleyan 
It does not de- 


faculty relationship. 
that is a campus activity. 
pend on official edicts; it is a matter of 
mutual responsibility and leadership. For 
over thirty years Wesleyan undergraduates 
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have controlled classroom honesty by an 
honor system, entirely student directed, 
based on each student’s honor. For many 
years there has been in operation on our 
campus a unique faculty and student con- 
ference committee, a group of respected 
student leaders and a few faculty men. 
The committee meets frequently for a frank 
discussion of campus problems. Each mem- 
ber expresses himself as an individual; the 
opinion of each one, whether faculty or 
student, counts as much as that of his fellow 
member and no more. As a result there 
develops a knowledge of the other group, a 
willingness to freely discuss before legis- 
lating or criticizing and a sharing of re- 
sponsibility. This results in a spirit of 
mutual confidence and concession, even 
sacrifice of one’s own opinion. Without 
this, constructive work can not be accom- 
plished in a campus world made up of 
strong-minded personalities. Each one 
binds himself by sharing in a common re- 
sponsibility, and freedom becomes oppor- 
tunity, not license. I would have this 
mutual respect for another’s views go even 
farther. I can not view a college as a place 
where frail minds must be kept in an 
academic hot house, shielded from the 
storms and controversies of tempestuous 
life oustside. If college men wish to hear 
the other side of controversial topies pre- 
sented, why oppose? After all, intellectual 
sterility, supine thoughtlessness, is the great 
college vice. The college official should 
know his own mind, and should present his 
facts and conclusions fairly. But the col- 
lege should not, I hold, deny entirely a voice 
to those who honestly differ from us. The 
doctrine of protection, when applied to 
such matters, fails to realize that students, 
like others, do not by any means believe all 
they hear. If a Wesleyan graduate believes 
on social, industrial, political and religious 
questions as Wesleyan would like to have 
him, I hope his convictions will be those 
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of an individual who has heard both sides 
not one cuddled in the academic monastery 
of childish protectionism. 

But our concern with the individual sty. 
dent must go further. It must permeate 
the curriculum itself. For edueation jx 
concerned with the individual studen: 
Charles Lamb rejoiced when he read in an 
old Latin grammar that the student was 
there told how he could ‘‘eonjugate )js 
verb.’’ We will have learned one of the 
primary lessons of education when we 
realize that the verb belongs to the under. 
graduate, is ‘‘his’’ verb, it is not the ver} 
of the whole class, not ‘‘their’’ verb, and 
above all else, not the teacher’s. The past 
few years have seen many plans for in- 
dividualizing the student in the classroom, 
most of them of doubtful efficiency. The 
plan of requiring extra work from the 
brilliant student forgets that what he 
really needs is not more work, but a new 
type of work. Sectioning classes on the 
basis of the ability of the students is dead- 
ening to the laggards, and impossible in 
small classes. Extra credit for work of 
high quality as a stimulus for able stu- 
dents tends to decrease the length of the 
undergraduate course and judges intellec- 
tual accomplishment primarily on a basis 
of grades. Decreasing the use of the lee- 
ture method, requiring more reciting from 
the students, and the use of frequent daily 
quizzes are dubious devices for stimulating 
the intellectual life of an able man. 

Is not the following quotation from a 
college catalogue sane advice? ‘‘ This insti- 
tution was designed not for children, but 
for young men who may claim to know 
something of their wants, powers and 
tastes. It is not useful to require every stu- 
dent, without regard to his capacity or 
practical wants, to take entire some length- 
ened course of study. Liberty everywhere 
has its risks and responsibilities, as wel! as 
its benefits—in school as well as in society; 
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but it is yet to be proved that compulsory 
scholarship is necessarily better, riper and 
more certain than that which is free and 
self-inspired. Each student is exhorted to 
weigh earefully his own powers and needs, 
to counsel freely with his teacher, to choose 
with serious and independent consideration 
the branches which he may need to fit him 
for his chosen career, and then to pursue 
them with earnestness and perseverance, 
without faltering or fickleness.’’ It has a 
modern ring, but the catalogue is dated 
1876.’ The ideal it stresses still awaits 
our accomplishment. We have not yet 
learned how a cultural college course can 
best stimulate the able student. Unques- 
tionably our greatest academic progress in 
America in the past half century has been 
in professional education, applied science, 
vocational studies—all leading definitely to 
the world of action. But in pure science, 
and such eultural subjects as classics, liter- 
ature and art, vastly less progress has been 
made. In teaching the practical utilitarian 
subjects, we lead the world; in cultural 
studies, our English friends, in their ten- 
century-old colleges, still surpass us. And 
the reason, I believe, is because the first 
can be taught to the mass; all doctors, law- 
yers and engineers and technicians of what- 
ever type must take the same training, 
meet the same requirements, pass the same 
examinations. Not so with those 
whose education is for the vague objective 
of culture, character and that indefinable 
goal, ‘‘leadership.’’ E 


state 


Each man follows a 
different path toward this goal, each is an 
individual reacting to the stimulus of col- 
lege as his own personality determines. 
Diversity of character must be encouraged, 
not suppressed ; for genius is the flower of 
diversity, not uniformity. It behooves us 
then to give our students in these colleges 
of liberal arts as great freedom of choice as 
we can. In the early years choice must be 
limited to make sure that the student ac- 
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quires the tools for later development, 
notably the clear and correct use of his own 
language and the understanding of one or 
two foreign languages. This proficiency 
may be acquired outside of courses; it is 
even sometimes attained before admission 
to college. When an individual thus trained 
comes to Wesleyan, although he be still a 
freshman, he should be pushed ahead and 
encouraged to enter new fields of thought, 
usually reserved for more mature men. 
Why not forget a catalogue requirement, 
when we have an excellent mind? I am 
not in favor of segregating our freshmen. 
Rather, 1 would make them feel that they 
are a real part of the college group. Too 
often freshmen are segregated by giving 
them the poorest instruction in the college 
and by dully teaching them only subjects 
they have studied for years in preparatory 
school. They deserve the best teachers the 
college offers ; they should be introduced, at 
least in part, to fields of truth they have 
never trodden before. To accomplish the 
cultural development of our men, little 
needs to be added to our curriculum except 
two fields of supremely individual ap- 
peal; the appreciation of music and of art. 
These train a man’s tastes, his standards of 
judgment. Such training may prove to be 
of great value to him, particularly during 
the leisure of later life. I trust Wesleyan 


may soon offer adequate courses in art and 


music, not in the technique of performance 
but in the training of judgment and enjoy- 
ment. 

But my main concern is for the student 
in the last year or two of his course. For 
him I urge greater liberty; I would adopt 
any device which would encourage individ- 
ual effort and thinking by these men. I 
know many of them can not use this free- 
dom—for these there still must be rules 
and requirements and a parental attitude 
by the faculty. But with the others—be it 
5 per cent. or 10 per cent. of the whole class 
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—for whom freedom means opportunity— 
not laziness or license—I would have Wes- 
leyan go to almost any lengths. They can 
be freed to do their best in scholarly realms, 
breaking mental records, let us hope, with 
the same ardor that inspires the track man. 
Such accomplishments should receive every 
honorable reward the college can bestow, 
including increased scholarships to those 
who need financial help. Nearly all their 
time might be put in their major depart- 
ment, free from all academic regulations; 
there they may investigate topics not even 
announced in the course of study, conduct 
minor individual researches in the labora- 
tories, do their work when they want to, 
even—thrilling thought—during vacations, 
and where it can be done best, whether 
here, or in New York or—is this intercol- 
legiate heresy ?—in the museum or library 
of an institution better equipped in that 
particular branch than are we here or 
abroad. Some of them will succeed in the 
greatest of all educational tasks—self-edu- 
cation. They will break away from the 
pernicious goose-step of American educa- 
tion, the uniformity of attainment and 
method which Shaw satirizes as our great- 
est educational bane. The ineuleation in 
undergraduates of a love of study for its 
own sake is usually an unattained college 
ideal. They may be foreed to accomplish 
that most diffieult of all our academic goals 
—thinking for themselves, truly a difficult 
activity for any of us in this age of radio, 
movie and crowded living. Some of them 
may be willing to suffer headaches in men- 
tal endeavor as they suffer bruises on the 
field of athletic effort. To the man thus 


freed to think for himself, we must give all 
the friendly advice and supervision we can. 
To his adviser in self-education—eall him 
professor or tutor or preceptor, what you 
will—this senior will bring, not the ideas of 
others, but his own thoughts and convic- 
tions. No pedant, no man with a mind able 
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to grasp only the thoughts of others, even 
if his earlier grades are high, can ever 
qualify in such an endeavor. 
senior, thinking for himself, with proper 
appreciation of what others have diseoy- 
ered on his subject, would, I believe, jus. 
tify the experiment. Those who attempt 
an honors course and fail ean still grady- 
ate with their less able and ambitious fel. 
lows, outside of the honors privileges. 
We, like many of the rest of you, are 
pioneering along this line. Our Will!bur 
Fisk scholarships, an experiment begun 
only this year, are giving us worth while 
experience with such honor work. These 
seniors are working under the professor in 
their major subjects, freed from much of 
the routine of courses, required attendance 
and examinations. We should add to (his 
experiment, when we can, these features: 
greater appreciation by our students of th: 
privilege and honor conferred by these 
honor courses, so that a man who is eligible 
will be disgraced if he neglects such an op- 
portunity. A larger amount of a student's 
time should be free for such work; in 
junior year perhaps a quarter, in senior 
year a half or more of his efforts, should b 
thus employed. We must avoid narrow 
specialization; I should like to see ever) 
honors man, no matter what his major, re- 
quired to read fifty of the world’s greatest 
works of literature, and then discuss, in 
groups directed by various teachers, his 
response to the ideas of these world think- 
ers. I should like to see consideration given 
to the possibility of some summer work by 
honors students, perhaps only one or two 
departments offering work each summer, 
with no definite courses, or dates of opening 
or ending a summer session, but an oppor- 
tunity in a laboratory, or a library, to go 
on, under guidance, with one’s own think- 
ing and searching. Some men, with aca- 
demie accomplishments far beyond the 
average of their class, may even be able to 


One such 
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secure the master’s degree a year earlier 
through this profitable use of two summer 
vacations, and intensive work during their 
two honor years. I am quite willing to con- 
template an even more striking innovation 
with such an honor plan; we might differ- 
entiate the upper class honors men from 
their less able and ambitious mates by some 
separate form of organization, even, per- 
haps, by a separate name; for them, the 
only requirement for the two years of 
honors work would be the searching 
honors examinations—disearding entirely 
‘‘eourses’’ and ‘‘hours’’ and ‘‘credits.”’ 
Colleges like ours, I believe, offer the best 
field for such experimentation. No co-edu- 
cational eollege can get as normal a re- 
sponse to the appeal of its honors courses 
as the institution for one sex only, where 
the honor man is not embarrassed because 
so many of his colleagues in this rarefied 
upper strata are representatives of the 
other, often more ambitious sex. Again, a 
small college, with few honor candidates, 
affords a better field for experiment than 
the university; for honor courses cost; 
those great universities which have merely 
attempted the tutorial system as a phase of 
individual instruction have been staggered 
at the expense. Certainly no state institu- 
tion ean expect to give much special and 
individual attention to its ablest honor stu- 
dents, for its purse strings are controlled 
by a legislature often niggardly in its will- 
ingness to subsidize cultural courses and 
sometimes vociferous in its opposition to 
what it, shortsightedly, calls intellectual 
aristoeracy, thinking, alas, that democracy 
means treating all alike. Colleges, such as 
Wesleyan, must do much of the pioneering 
in this alluring field of special opportunity 
to honor students. Two things alone deter 
us—the cost and the leadership. Before 
Wesleyan can fully undertake this experi- 
ment, additional instruction must be pro- 
vided in the departments having many 
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honor students. Guiding individual think- 
ing and research is expensive in time and 
effort. No college is really undertaking 
such honors work if it merely makes an an- 
nouncement of a plan without properly 
financing the carrying out of the plan. 
And finding men to do this work is diffieult. 
Modern graduate schools do not often turn 
out scholars with a 
learning that lures on the able youth. 
Plans are always less important than per- 
As Professor Tinker puts it: 
**After all possible perfection of systems 


contagious love of 


sonalities. 


and courses of study and methods of in- 
struction, liberal education remains a per- 
Who would not barter 
the methods of all the schools for a conver- 
When men compe- 


sonal relationship. 
sation with Socrates?’’ 
tent to stimulate and guide honors stu- 
dents are found, they should be left free 
to use their talents thus, and they should 
be paid as generous a salary as the institu- 
tion can possibly afford, even although we 
break a uniform wage seale. For teachers 
differ most decidedly, as do students, and 
to treat all of them alike, to promote all at 
the same rate, or to adopt any practice that 
neglects the differences amongst men of the 
same faculty, is putting the features of a 
trade upon teaching, which is, instead, an 
art. 

Finally, I believe we must emphasize the 
individual rather than the group, in the 
character forming efforts of the college. 
Wesleyan will be tested, not by the charac- 
ter and service of her graduates averaged 
together, but by the leadership, for what is 
true and ennobling, shown in office, home, 
community and chureh by each young man 
who has spent his impressionable years 
within these ivied walls. The 
which forms character makes only one 
product at a time. The Master of all man- 
kind organized no movement, had no com- 
mittees, reported no glowing statistics of 
He staked it 


erucible 


recruits and contributions. 
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all on His personal, quiet influence on 
A college that is not Chris- 
tian is not a college at all. The administra- 
tion of the college should be Christian, be- 
lieving in the Christian doctrine of individ- 
ual responsibility. The faculty must be 
Christian in spirit and Christian in its 
daily living. Preaching in the classroom is 
never needed; exemplification rather than 


twelve lives. 


explanation of Christian principles should 
be the ideal. The faculty should be a fel- 
lowship of scholars, each trained in his 
technical specialty, but supremely con- 
scious of his great opportunity in helping 
students learn to live aright. The empha- 
sis the college places upon Christianity 
brings in one of its gravest temptations— 
stressing the form of religion alone, and be- 
coming narrowly sectarian. This institu- 
tion was in its earlier days connected with 
one denomination; Wesleyan should al- 
ways be grateful for the sacrifices and lead- 
ership of the men of that church. It is 
well, however, to remember that religious 
freedom has always been a cardinal prin- 
ciple of this university. The first section 
of the first article of the first chapter, 
adopted in 1831, reads: ‘‘ Provided that no 
by-law or ordinance shall be established by 
said corporation, which shall make the re- 
ligious tenets of any person, a condition of 
admission to any privilege in said univer- 
sity; and that no president, professor or 
other officer shall be made ineligible, by 
reason of any religious tenets, that he may 
profess, nor be tompelled by any by-law or 
otherwise, to subseribe to any religious test 
whatever.’’ The great denomination which 
gave Wesleyan birth stressed supremely the 
individual Christian’s relation to his God. 
Denominational control has for decades 
been a thing of the past at Wesleyan; but 
this great truth, lived and preached by him 
whose name the college bears, should be a 
matter of daily concern to us. 

It has been well said that Christianity 
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ean only be demonstrated by the treatment 
one man gives to his neighbor, here on 
earth, inspired by the love he has for his 
God above. College religion may be learned 
in the elass room and chapel; it can be 
demonstrated only on the campus. The 
student body should represent a cross. 
section of life, with sons of well-to-do and 
poor mingling together, with boys from 
various parts of the country side by side, 
and members of different denominations 
learning that we all worship the same God 
Tolerance for other opinions is a cardinal] 
college virtue. College should be a place 
for rubbing off corners, for training to live 
with those a little different from ourselves. 
The social organizations of a college, if 
democratic in ideals, may be of definite 
value in training immature boys to ‘ 
and take,’’ to understand one another. 
Every group on the campus must strive to 
embody the individuality of its members 
Plato’s vision of the ideal state may fairly 
be revised by substituting ‘‘college’’ for 
‘*state’’ to picture the Christian coopera- 
tion sought for in the ideal college : ‘*‘ What 
should the college aim at? What is the 
greatest good and what the greatest evil 
that can come to it? Can we find any 
greater evil than that which draws it apart? 
Or a greater good than that which unites 
and makes it one? The college which 
comes nearest to an individual in its feel- 
ings, so that it is like a man, is nearest 
the ideal. The best college is nearest to 
this; when one student suffers good or evil, 
the college regards his experience as its own 
and feels joy or pain with him.’’ 

This is college Christianity at work. 
Christianity is not dogma, it is good news 
of a better, more unselfish way to live to- 
gether. It is an attitude of life rather 
than a rule of conduct. The college man 
who is a Christian shows his religion in his 
unselfishness toward his classmates, in his 
helpfulness to other groups on the campus, 
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‘in his open-minded friendliness toward the 
men who know no college training, and in 
his desire to serve, not exploit, the man of 
the other-colored skin, the other tongue, the 
ether nation. Christianity is for him a 
practical living motive, actuating his 
thoughts and actions to-day, not a decade 
hence. His Christianity is dynamic, not 
dormant. In it he finds the tap roots of 
his character. It drives him on to know 
the truth by which only comes true free- 
dom, and to live it out freely in service for 
his fellow-man. The more he studies the 
more surely he learns that Christ is the 
supreme teacher of ethics, the only in- 
spiring guide for conduct to-day. Religion 
and scholarship for him are not separate; 
God does not come to him when his mind 
is closed; with the Psalmist he can say, 
‘‘When I awake, I am still with Thee.’’ 
lis religion must be his own, not some 
other’s faith imposed on him. His con- 
duet demonstrates his belief. Each man 
counts supremely. The social behavior of 
the campus becomes as truly Christian as 
ihe Sunday chapel service. 

Christianity is the only religion that is 
concerned with each individual; the only 
faith that urges a man to think for himself, 
freely and fearlessly. No other creed dares 
to be tested by the individual actions of 
its followers. Inevitably, then, a college 
deeply concerned with the individuality of 
each of its students must be truly Chris- 
tian. This is Wesleyan’s opportunity and 
task. To accomplish it, we rededicate all 
the idealism and power of this Christian 
college. 

James Lukens McConauGuy 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 
CHILDREN go to school to learn, and the 


schools are maintained for the sole purpose 
of guiding and assisting the children in this 
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process. The end of education is learning. 
All else is means to this end. The school 
buildings and their equipment, teachers, 
supervisors and administrators are all 
means to an end—learning. 

The psychology of learning, therefore, 
should constitute the most important chap- 
ter in the science of education. In normal 
schools and schools of education at the 
present time the emphasis is often put in 
the wrong place. Many courses are given 
in administration and supervision and few 
in the psychology of learning. And in the 
school systems themselves the emphasis is 
often on administration and not on learn- 
ing. The large salaries are paid to ad- 
ministrators and not to teachers, although 
no salary is too great for a great teacher. 
The value of a good teacher to a community 
can not be properly estimated. Of course 
the work of the administrator is important 
too in that it makes possible efficient teach- 
ing and economical learning. 

Psychology has two important functions 
to perform for the publie school. These 
functions concern the psychology of the 
child and the psychology of the subjects 
taught. 

The first great problem in the psychol- 
ogy of the child is to determine how chil- 
dren learn. The teacher must know the 
nature of learning and must know the laws 
and principles which underlie it. By laws 
of learning we mean the conditions of good 
learning and the most economical pro- 
cedures in learning. Such factors are in- 
volved as the proper length of practice 
periods and proper intervals between prac- 
tices, the relation of attention and interest 
to learning, the laws of association and the 
organization of experience, the effects of 
attitude on learning, the development of 
aims and purposes and the arousal of ambi- 
tion. 

The problem of incentives deserves spe- 
cial mention, involving, as it does, a pro- 
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found knowledge of the instinets and emo- 
tions and the whole nature of the child. 
This knowledge we must have if we are to 
be able to manipulate the child’s nature in 
such a way as to lead to the desired end. 
It is doubtful whether the schools at the 
present time work at more than ten per 
cent. efficiency. There are many causes of 
this low efficiency, one of which is the poor 
attitude of the children. The child does 
not ‘know nor care why he goes to school. 
The progress of children can be inereased 
tenfold if we supply the proper incentives 
and have the children use the most eco- 
nomical methods of study. The school 
tasks must become the child’s tasks if much 
energy is to be put forth in study. When 
the child puts into his schoolwork the same 
attitude and energy that he now puts into 
his play, the results will be more satisfac- 
tory. 

The teacher must know the course of the 
development of learning capacity, must 
know the age and sex norms for each year 
of this development. On the basis of these 
age and sex norms each child must be stud- 
ied, and the relative learning capacity of 
each determined with reference to the 
norms. The pupils should be grouped in 
classes with reference to ability, each class 
or group having approximately equal abil- 
itv. Each group should have a curriculum 
chosen with reference to the ability of 
the children, who should proceed on their 
course through the school at the greatest 
speed of which they are eapable. 

Great care should be used in ascertaining 
who are the bright pupils and who are the 
stupid ones. The stupid ones should be 
segregated, whenever this is possible, and 
given the sort of training which is adapted 
to their low mental development. This 
training should in most eases enable them 
to make a living. The superior children 
should be discovered because of their great 
worth to society. 
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The superior children fall into two 
classes, those of high general intelligence 
and those who have some specifie ability 
highly developed, as in musie or art ea 
literary invention, mechanical invention or 
even in the field of scientifie discovery. 
The high specifie ability is to be found in 
people who have also high general inte}]j- 
gence and in those of only ordinary gen. 
eral intelligence. 

Now it is of the greatest moment to so- 
ciety that the superior child be discovered 
as early as possible in order that he may 
be properly trained. To say the very least, 
the superior child should have a favorable 
opportunity for development. Unfavor- 
able surroundings and circumstances should 
not be allowed to discourage and crush him. 

There exists a popular notion that genius 
will come to the front and make its way in 
spite of difficulties and without direction. 
This belief is partly responsible for our 
neglect of superior children. Now there is 
not the slightest evidence to support this 
notion, and there is much evidence against 
it. Intellectual ability may or may not be 
connected with strength and endurance, 
with a strong determination and a tem- 
perament that makes for success in society 
as at present constituted. The highly in- 
tellectual person is often timid, modest and 
lacks the ‘‘push’’ necessary to bring him 
to publie notice. Indeed, other factors 
are now more favorable to success than 
high intellectuality. Forwardness, emo- 
tional and social attributes often have more 
to do with getting on in the world than 
does a high type of intellectual ability. 
In our present society the greatest rewards 
are given to the executive. The factors 
and characteristics which make the great 
executive are emotional rather than intel- 
lectual. An emotional genius is one thing 
and an intellectual genius is quite another 
thing. The people on whom the artistic, 
the literary and the scientific progress of 
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the world depend are the intellectual gen- 
iuses. They should therefore be discovered 
and earefully nurtured by society. This 
careful nurture should mean that we group 
superior children together in order that 
they may pursue the right kind of curricu- 
lum, be given the difficult work which they 
are able to do and allowed to make the 
greatest progress of which they are capa- 
ble. There is little incentive for the su- 
perior child who must always work with 
the inferior and mediocre. In the smaller 
cities we ean at least have two or three see- 
tions of each grade, the division being 
based on ability, and in the larger cities 
we can go much beyond this simple division 
and have elasses of greatly superior chil- 
dren. 

This scheme often meets the objection 
that it is not desirable to ‘‘push’’ children 
through school. But it is not a matter of 
pushing children along at a fast rate. It 
is merely a matter of giving to each child 
the kind and amount of work that each 
onght to have, that is adapted to their 
var‘ous intellects and stages of develop- 
ment. This we should do for all children, 
for the subnormal and mediocre as well as 
for the superior. It is just a matter of 
grading the work to suit the needs of the 
children. 

Now let us look at the case of the child 
who is superior in some specific function 
and who may or may not have superior 
general intellectual ability. If a child 
have great natural capacity in music, it is 
of the highest importance to the child and 
to society that he be discovered as early as 
possible and given the proper kind of train- 
ing as prescribed by the most competent 
people, the people who are best able to 
guide in matters pertaining to music. It 
is of great importance that musical train- 
ing be begun at the right time and con- 
tinued in the proper manner. At the very 
least, the child of great musical ability 
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should have time and opportunity for 
study and practice. It often happens that 
the musical genius is poor and has not 
even the time to develop his special abili- 
ties. A living must be made in whatever 
way is open, and making this living pre- 
vents musical studs and practice. It is a 
loss to society not to develop every spark 
of musical ability wherever found. This 
ability is one of our great social posses- 
sions. We are richer in proportion as we 
develop and conserve it; we are poorer if 
we neglect and lose it. 

What we have said of musical genius 
we may say of all other kinds of special 
abilities. They constitute rich mines which 
we may develop or not according as we give 
or withhold opportunity and guidance to 
the children possessing them. The world 
needs all the musie which it is possible to 
bring forth. It also needs all the art, all 
the literary invention, all the scientific 
ability that can possibly be developed. The 
progress of the world depends upon the 
work of its few superior people. In the 
past, intellectual superiority has not been 
fostered and developed. On the other 
hand, it has often been hindered and sup- 
pressed by society. The intellectual leader 
has too often been frowned upon, ostracized 
and even put to death. Most of us, of 
course, are mediocre or inferior and have 
little use for the superior mind. Indeed, 
we do not appreciate the superiority. We 
have not realized that it is for the great 
good of all to develop the superior mind. 
When the scientist develops a new control 
over nature, all of us share the fruits of 
the discovery. The work of a very few 
men brought forth the telephone, but now 
all of us ean have telephones in our houses. 
The work of a few men developed the radio, 
but now each of us can have a receiving set. 

How much brighter the world would be 
if in every community we could have a 
great musician and a great artist. How 
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much richer our lives would be if in every 
generation we could have a great writer. 

It is of importance that we discover 
ability and it is also important that we be 
sure that we have found real superiority. 
We must not waste time and money trying 
to develop inferiority into superiority. 
That can not be done. Let it not be 
thought that we are to select the superior 
and then relieve them from all effort and 
hard work. They should, on the contrary, 
have an unusual amount of hard work, but 
we do not want the work to be misdirected 
and useless. Our idea is that we should 
help the superior toward opportunity and 
give the proper guidance and direction. 
We should open up possibilities that in the 
past, in our blindness and shortsightedness, 
we have withheld. Proper guidance, most 
of all, we should give. The discovery of 
genius, the measuring of the degree of 
genius and the proper guidance in its train- 
ing and development are all psychological 
problems. In recent years we have heard 
much about the conservation of our re- 
sources. We have no resources more in 
need of conserving than superior intelli- 
gence. And there are no resources whose 
conservation would more profit us. 

Our discussion so far has been concern- 
ing the psychology of the child, chiefly 
about matters of child nature and indi- 
vidual differences. Of interest to the school 
also is the psychology of the subjects 
taught. What should be taught in school 
is not properly a psychological question. 
Nevertheless, even the curriculum has its 
psychological aspects. While it is not the 
business of psychology to say whether geog- 
raphy or history or ethies should be taught 
in the schools, the question of the results 
of studying these or any other subjects is 
a proper matter for psychological investi- 


gations. The differences which are wrought 


in children through study are matters for 
psychological determination. 


If, for ex- 
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ample, it be claimed that Latin should be 
studied because it does certain things +, 
children, it becomes a problem for psycho!. 
ogy to determine whether the study of 
Latin does what is claimed for it. So als 
for other studies. And before we ean 
settle in scientific fashion the various prob. 
lems of the eurriculum, we must make q 
eareful psychological study of the results 
that come from each of the 
school. Each branch of study pursued in 
school must be made to give a strict ae- 
count of the contribution which it makes 
to the life of the child. 

The social sciences must set up the aims 
or ends toward which the schools should 
work. Psychology must evaluate the con- 
tribution of each branch of study to the 
realization of the ends set up. And when 
this evaluation is made, we must compare 
the achievement with the effort and th 
cost. We shall then find that the results 
are not always worth what they cost. 

However, the chief contribution of psy- 
chology in the matter of the public school 
curriculum concerns the methods of teach- 
ing the various school branches. In hardly 
a single case has the most economica! 
method of teaching a subject been worked 
out with scientifie finality. This is true 
even in the case of the oldest and most 
fundamental subject of all, namely, read- 
ing. We probably waste millions of dol- 
lars every year teaching things we should 
not teach, things that give little or no re- 
turn. We also waste other millions of dol- 
lars teaching by uneconomical methods. 
Now we should take up every branch of 
study in school and even every aspect of 
each branch and determine by exact pro- 
cedure the most economical methods 0! 
study. 

The reason why the problems of the cur- 
riculum and methods of study have not 
been solved before is because the tools and 
methods of investigation have not been 


studies in 
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vailable. Recent progress in mental mea- 
surement and in the measurement of the 
esults achieved in the different branches 
study now make possible the solution 
the problems of the curriculum and 
methods of study. And this solution will 
be the next step in educational progress. 
What some of these problems are may be 
put in the following questions: What con- 
tribution to the life of the individual is 
made by each branch of study? How do 
the various amounts of achievement com- 
pare with the amount of effort put forth 
for their accomplishment? What are the 
interrelations of studies? In other words, 
what contribution does one study make to 
others? What should be the order of stud- 
ies in order to achieve the greatest results 
with the expenditure of energy? 
What are the most economical methods of 
attaining each end that seems worth while? 
In working out answers to these various 
questions, the technique of mental measure- 
ment and of measuring the results of study 
must be raised to the highest point of per- 
tection. And while our investigations must 
attack each problem of method separately 
and independently, we must ultimately 
know why each method is best. This means 
that we must discover the fundamental 
laws of human nature that underlie the 
methods. Until we make these discoveries, 
our procedure in teaching children must be 
more or less a rule-of-thumb procedure, for 
until we know why a given procedure is 
best, we are likely to misuse the method. 


least 


We have now enumerated most of the 
contributions which psychology should 
make to education. Let us see just how 
these contributions are to be made. 

In the larger cities the superintendent, 
or some other person working under his 
direction, should be a trained psychologist, 
knowing thoroughly and in a practical way 
all that psychology has discovered of sig- 
nificance to education, well equipped in 
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scientific method so that he will be able to 
evaluate the work being done in the field 
of educational psychology and able to carry 
out This 
school psychologist should have a well-or- 


research investigations himself. 


ganized department and a well-equipped 
laboratory. The department should look 
aiter, control and supervise all the work 
concerned with individual differences, the 
work of the special schools for the sub- 
normal, for the blind and for the 


deaf. It should guide and direct in the 


those 


work of discovering and training the gifted 
children. It should investigate the case of 
every child presenting some unusual diffi- 
culty to the teacher. 
plete charge of all work in the psychology 


It should have com- 
of methods of teaching. The department 
should guide and direct the teachers in the 
use of all the laws and principles at pres- 
ent known that are of use to the teacher, 
and should be constantly testing new meth- 
ods and trying to discover the best and 
most economical ones. The department 
should have charge of all the work of test- 
ing children for sensory defects in vision 
and audition, in this field working in co- 
operation with the school physician. 

Part of the here 
already being well done in the larger and 
This part is that 


work enumerated is 
more progressive cities. 
connected with the work of special educa- 
tion. Chicago and Detroit, to give only 
two examples, have psychologists of high 
rank in charge of the work of the special 
schools, but no city does very much for the 
gifted children, and very few cities are 
making use of trained psychologists in the 
matter of the most economical methods of 
learning. If it is worth while to have 
trained psychologists to conduct the work 
of selecting and teaching the subnormal 
children, it 
have them supervise the work of the nor- 
It should 


be possible for every teacher in the country 


is much more worth while to 


mal and supernormal children. 
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to consult at any time a psychological ex- 
pert. In rural communities there should 
be a psychologist working in connection 
with the office of county superintendent, 
and doing the same things for the county 
as that outlined above for the large city. 
As already indicated, the public school 
department of psychology should have a 
well-equipped laboratory prepared to make 
mental and physical studies of every child. 
As-soon as a child enters school careful 
mental and physical measures should be 
made of him and repeated at least an- 
nually and the records should be carefully 
preserved. <As the child progresses through 
school his course is charted, and he should 
have such scientifie guidance as psychology 
is able to give him. 
W. H. Pyrite 
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WHAT THE COLLEGES CAN DO 
FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


For many years the maladjustment of 
secondary school and college has been ree- 
ognized and various remedies have been 
proposed. The mortality of the freshman 
year in college approaches 40 per cent. and 
is growing. The survey made by the 
United States Bureau of Education of the 
seniors in the high schools of Massachu- 
setts stated explicitly that 50 per cent. of 
the graduates would be unable to do college 
work, and that 25 per cent. more were 
doubtful risks. In other words, when the 
high school graduate crosses the entrance 
requirement hurdle he has less than an 
even chance of success after he enters the 
freshman class and passes from the status 
of ‘‘high school student’’ to ‘‘eollege 
man.’’ Up to this time the failure of the 
freshman has been regarded as an indict- 
ment of the secondary school and the ef- 
forts to effect a reform have usually been 
through the secondary or ‘‘preparatory’’ 
school. Perhaps this is not the real solu- 


tion of the problem. 
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Since 1893 American education in t}, 
elementary and secondary school has yp. 
dergone startling and radical changes yo} 
unlike those that brought about the politi. 
eal and industrial revolutions a century 
earlier. The public schools have set up 
clear and explicit objectives where before 
they stated their aims in meaningless gen- 
eralizations, they have reexamined the phi- 
losophy of education. The curriculum has 
been modified and is now the center of edu- 
cational inquiry, scientific testing of results 
and controlled experimentation are giving 
us a science of education that is profession- 
alizing the work of the publie school. 

The colleges—with a few exceptions—are 
still thinking in terms of the report of the 
Committee of Ten of 1893, if indeed they 
have moved from medievalism up to that 
point. Apparently they still regard the 
secondary school solely as a preparatory 
school and treat it as such. ‘‘But Jerusa- 
lem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all.’’ 

The literature of college education is ex- 
ceedingly limited and beautifully indefi- 
nite. It concerns itself largely with the 
‘*hordes of inecompetents’’ who ask for its 
training. It states its objectives naively as 
preparation for leadership if it bothers to 
state them at all. With the modern demo- 
cratie theory of education it is little con- 
cerned. When it does condescend to dis- 
cuss it, it does so by sneering at ‘‘educa- 
tional leveling,’’ at ‘‘the pedagogy of 
gush,’’ at the ‘‘imbecility of interest,’’ and 
so on ad nauseam. 

Contrast the policies of the public schoo! 
and the college. One finds that the modern 
school has its objectives clearly and explic- 
itly defined, that it centers its thought on 
pupil development, that it demands good 
teaching and requires professional training 
of its teachers, that it stresses the impor- 
tance of individual differences, that it aims 
to arouse thought by methods which re- 
quire a maximum of pupil activity, that it 
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places less and less dependence upon final 
and formal examinations, but the tests it 
does use are impersonal, objective and to 
a reasonable degree standardized. Pro- 
cedures are tested and pupil failure is not 
met with the querulous statement, ‘‘the 
pupils are not prepared,’’ but by an exami- 
nation of the school and its teachers. The 
publie school can not pass the responsibil- 
ity—it has no desire to do so. It takes the 
pupils from where they are as far along 
the road that they should go as it can rea- 
sonably be expected to do. It recognizes 
education as a dynamic process—as a trans- 
forming process—and it can’t take time to 
whine about its raw material. 

The college has not stated its objectives 
clearly in terms of a modern democratic 
society. It is still a subject-centered insti- 
tution; it places but little emphasis upon 
good teaching and requires no professional 
preparation. That the schools of educa- 
tion in most universities have made and 
are making important contributions that 
could easily be learned by some of the 
professors in the liberal arts colleges is 
apparently still unknown to the scholas- 
tie gentlemen who continue to laugh at 
‘‘nedagogy’’ and to repeat ‘‘If you know 
your subject you can teach it.’’ 

The college still uses the lecture method 
—if it is worthy of being called a method 
—it prefers mass instruction, the pouring- 
in process which Page ridiculed almost a 
century ago. Poor freshmen, herded into 
a great classroom, are arranged alphabeti- 
cally and sit in ‘‘stolid and magnificent 
inattention’’ while a bored and indifferent 
professor delivers himself of a fifty-minute 
discourse, usually serappy, ingenuous, un- 
organized, uninteresting and unheeded. 
An instructor checks attendance, gives tests 
and marks papers. There is a stone wall 
of indifference between professor and stu- 
dent. The wonder is that half of the fresh- 
men adjust themselves to the new situation. 
They, of course, do not see that knowledge 
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is passed on for its own sake—that the pur- 
suit of knowledge becomes as inhuman as 
the miser’s pursuit of money. Acquisition, 
not activity, receptivity not thought, are 
the rule. 

Personal and subjective examinations 
and tests are used to measure the students’ 
success. They are too frequently general, 
vague and unstandardized. This abject 
reliance upon examinations has long since 
become ancient history in the modern pub- 
lie school. 

A study of the progress made in educa- 
tion in the public schools as compared 
with that of the college makes it apparent 
that the lack of adjustment is a funda- 
mental one and must be met honestly by 
the colleges as well as the high schools. It 
seems clear, however, that the higher insti- 
tutions might come down from Mount Sinai 
and spend a little time in Doubting Castle. 
Their objectives, procedures, standards and 
organization could well be restated in terms 
of modern education. Not forever can they 
remain alone on the heights and ery *‘ Ex- 
celsior’’ to the toiling ones below. 

We are not concerned with the upper 
classes nor with the graduate school, but 
we are immensely concerned that the pres- 
ent death-rate in the first year be lowered 
and that the 
which seems to doom the beginner to fail- 


educational determinism 
ure shall be tested by modern standards. 
The cynical reference to 
cials,’’ which takes the student home to a 
broken-hearted mother, an irate father and 
a gossipy neighborhood, indicates a mental 
attitude that might well be changed. 
There are at least two things the college 


*“sore-eve spe- 


ean do at once to improve their relation- 
schools. It 
set about a reorganization of the first two 


ships with the public can 
years of the college into junior colleges, 
somewhat analogous to the junior high 
school, which has done so much to break 
down the barrier that once stood between 


the eighth and ninth grades. This does not 
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mean merely setting apart two years and 
calling the new group a junior college, but 
a complete reorganization with trained 
definite curricula, intelligible 

Entrance requirements would 


teachers, 
standards. 
be less important than now, but the junior 
college would be a real step in our eduea., 
tional ladder. 

This unification is coming—some colleges 
and universities now recognize their weak- 
nesses and are earnestly and sincerely at- 
The 
and 


tempting to strengthen themselves. 
universities of Chicago, Minnesota 
Pittsburgh have made definite advances. 
They are pointing the way. Antioch, Co- 
lumbia, Amherst and other colleges are 
exploring carefully their field and offer 
some hope to the secondary school. Their 
experiments will be useful. Others must 
do likewise. 

But beyond reorganization 
any readjustment of curricula 
ean do the publie schools the greatest ser- 


and above 


the college 


vice by recognizing that teaching is a pro- 
fession, that it is as great to discover a 
human soul as to discover a new star or 
divide an atom. The time has not yet come 
when the college teacher can set before a 
group of students an_ intellectual dish 
which has lost all its flavor and expect it to 
be relished by an eager student body. That 
time never was. Paul once wrote to Tim- 
othy, ‘‘The things thou hast heard of me 
among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to 
teach others also.’’ We need great empha- 
sis on that ability to teach others also. 
The college and the graduate school have 
contributed to our knowledge of the world. 
Research has abundantly justified itself, 
but the world needs also interpretative 
scholarship. Productive scholarship we 
have recognized, rewarded, eulogized and 


almost sanctified. The discoveries of the 


research men must be translated into life, 
must be earried over into the world where 
people are living. 


This is an obligation of 
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the college to the world which it has not 
sufficiently recognized. If the results of 
scientifie investigation in the social field. 
let us say, were made available to the 
masses through clear and concrete exposi- 
tion perhaps we should see a decline in 
political charlatanism. Perhaps the news. 
papers would discover that important mat- 
ters can be reported accurately and inter- 
estingly. Certainly those who 
knowledge owe it to the world to follow the 
example of the Clerk of Oxford of whom 
Chaucer reports: ‘‘Gladly would he learn 
and gladly teach.’’ 

The teacher has been underrated by the 
college. He has been underpaid. The man 
who ean write books, who can contribute 
even a microscopic addition to any field of 
knowledge, is promptly and gladly hon- 
ored. He who interprets, who stimulates, 
who energizes, is forgotten or is held to be 
‘*merely a teacher.’’ 

In 1837 Emerson declared in his ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Scholar’’ for the intellectual inde- 
pendence of America. He pleaded for the 
scholar, he immortalized the man who 
could contribute to human knowledge. His 
exhortations have been heeded. American 
scholarship is recognized, it is honored, it 
has been rewarded. To-day we need an- 
other Emerson who will plead for interpre- 
tation, who will write of the American 
Teacher that he may be dignified, exalted, 
glorified. The college can reward the great 
teacher—Arnold, Mark Hopkins, Huxley, 
he who ean draw youth toward the stars, 
who has opened the eyes of the blind and 
the ears of the deaf. 

The publie school would like to weleome 
the college into its fellowship, it would like 
to meet on the level, it would like to co- 
operate to make a better world. The teach- 
ers of the publie school are willing to con- 
tribute of their knowledge of youth and 
education to make a better college. They 
ask for democracy in education—not feud- 
alism. The college, they think, might ex- 
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amine itself, might study the publie schools 
with a view of learning—might become 
more sympathetic. It might humanize its 
activities. It should reorganize its first two 
years, it should dignify teaching, should 
remember that the meek shall inherit the 


} 


earth. 
The National Education Association has 
a platform—one of its planks could well be 


worded to read—‘A competent, well- 
trained teacher in hearty accord with 
American ideals in every college class- 
room.”’ 

E. G. Doupna 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AMERICA AND THE EDUCATIONAL 
SITUATION IN CHINA 


THE educational situation in China “reveals 
both the need of China and one of our greatest 
opportunities as Americans,” according to 
Bishop Logan H. Roots, of Hankow, China, in 
an address to the Harvard Alumni Association 
at Cambridge on June 18. Bishop Roots de- 
‘lared : 

America has lost, in the eyes of the Chinese, the 
position which she held three years ago as most 
favored of the nations. That position was due to 
our friendly diplomacy, our having no political axe 
to grind, our freedom from any complicity with the 
opium trade and especially to our returning the 
Boxer indemnity. We are now charged with im- 
perialism—being a world power still working to 
expand; with capitalism, since we obviously have 
money to lend and are ready to take our part in 


” 


the ‘‘ peaceful penetration’’ of China by our com- 
merce; and with the selfish unfriendliness to China 
which is now charged against all the foreign powers 
except Russia. 

Why has there been this sudden and radical 
change? I think the fundamental reason is the 
very natural, inevitable and indeed desirable de- 
velopment of national self-consciousness and the 
demand for freedom and self-determination. Then, 
again, the leaders of the people, especially the 
student classes, have become exceedingly sensitive 
to the constant criticism of China on account of 
banditry and insecurity, militarism and the opium 
business. This is often nothing more than the 
petulance of weakness, but it ought not to surprise 
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iid 
us and certainly has to be reckoned with. And 
finally, the influence of Russia, partly no doubt 
through deliberate Russian propaganda but also 
through the inevitable contagion of new ideas. 


Bishop Roots told how the Soviet Govern 


ment has “treated China from the start with 


extraordinary generosity.” As to the question 
of how American relations with China may be 
improved, he said that “undoubtedly the first 
thing for us to do is to recognize in the most 
generous way possible the national aspirations 
Whether or not this 


extraterritorial 


of the Chinese people. 
involves the yielding of our 
rights in the very near future is a question to 
be determined in somewhat the way proposed 
by the Washington Conference.” 

Bishop Roots made a suggestion as to how 
Harvard alumni can help in the present situa- 


tion. 


The educational situation in China reveals both 
the need of China and one of our greatest opportuni 
ties as Americans. Within the past few years sev 
eral most promising efforts have been made for the 
establishment of a few Chinese universities which 
shall be both international and inter-denominational. 
I mean, to mention but three, such institutions as 
Yenching University, at Peking; the West China 
University, at Chengtu, and the Central China Uni 
Why should not 


alumni support and in due time endow professor 


versity, at Wuchang. Harvard 
ships in these institutions, to be filled by the best 
qualified teachers available, whether Chinese or 
Americans or others. 

We can not solve any great question instanta 
neously. I believe we can contribute immeasurably 
to the welfare of mankind by doing our part now 
to promote happy and mutually helpful relations 


between America and China. 


THE S&S. S. “ UNIVERSITY” 

How to stimulate in American college men a 
desire to study foreign affairs and international 
relations so that as future business and profes- 
sional men or statesmen they might spread their 
enlightenment to others, is a problem educators 
believed to be solved by the S. 8. “University,” 
a floating college, which will tour the world, be- 
ginning next September. 

The liner, accommodating 450 students—all 
men—and fifty professors and instructors, will 
spend eight months until June 1, 1926, visiting 
thirty-five foreign countries and fifty foreign 











ports, capitals and universities. Applicants, 
who must be college men who will receive regu- 
lar credits for their courses aboard the ship, 
now are being selected, some 1,800 having sought 
admission up to date. 

The three men who are making the cruise pos- 
sible are A. J. McIntosh, head of the University 
Dean 
ork University, whose 


Travel Association, at 11 
Janes Lough, of Ne’ 
idea it is, and Dr. Charies F. Thwing, president 


Western University at 


Broadway ; 


emeritus of Reserve 
Cleveland. 
As reported in the New York Sun, Mr. Me- 


Intosh said: 


The aim of this round-the-world cruise is to 
create in college undergraduates a desire to see 
more of the world and to understand its problems. 
We plan to give them a bird’s-eye view of existing 
geographic, economic, social and political condi- 
tions, hoping that there will be instilled in them a 
life-long interest in foreign affairs and relations. 


The cruise is to be an annual institution. 


Dr. Thwing, who is taking an active part in 
the organization work, will act as president of 
the faculty. Dr. W. E. Haigh, of the British 
medical unit and a delegate to the League of 
Nations at Geneva, will be in charge of the med- 
ical staff. Albert K. Heckel, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, will be dean of men. 

The S. S. “University,” the name to be be- 
stowed on an 18,000 ton ship to be selected, will 
be equipped with classroom, study halls, lab- 
oratories, a library and a gymnasium. It will 
be operated on the basis of a college dormitory 
and commons and not a luxurious hotel. Com- 
fort and economy are to be emphasized in order 
to bring the cruise within the means of students, 
the cost being $2,200, ineludes all ex- 
penses on board, ashore and tuition. 

“The floating college will offer courses in art, 
English, French, German, Latin, geology, eco- 
nomics, history, foreign trade, geography, com- 
parative government, consular work, compara- 
tive philosophy, anthropology, 
oceanography, public speaking, physical train- 


which 


astronomy, 


ing and navigation. 

The proposed itinerary includes Cuba, Pan- 
ama, Hawaii, Japan (one week), Corea, China 
(ten days), Philippines (five days), Borneo, 
Java, Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Burma, India 
(ten days), Ceylon, Arabia, Egypt (one week), 
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Palestine (four days), Turkey (one 
Greece (one week), Italy (two weeks), Africs 
(one week), Spain, Portugal, 
weeks), Belgium, Holland, 
weeks), Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Scotla 
(one week) and England (two weeks). 
Seventy automobiles are to be taken alone 
for touring ashore. They will be used in Japan, 
India, the Balkans and Europe. It is planned 
to make the 600 mile trip from the coast to Bag- 
dad by the cars, camping on the desert in tents 


Wee 


France (two 
Germany (two 


en route. 

Foreign governments have been invited to 
send representatives on the cruise to lecture to 
the students. 
them Japan. 


Several have accepted, among 


PROPOSED WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
NARCOTIC EDUCATION 


CONGRESSMAN WALTER F. LINEBERGER, of the 
ninth distriet of California, announces that he 
will introduce a bill in Congress for an ap 
propriation by which the government of the 
United States will serve as host to governments 
of other countries in a world conference on 
nareotic education to be held in Philadelphia 
about the third week in June, 1926. 
man Lineberger will do this in response to an 
official request from Captain Richmond P. Hob 
son, president of the International Narcotic 
Education Association. 

Resolutions and plans for a world conference 
were adopted by the board of directors of the 
association at their spring meeting at Los 
Angeles in May. Preceding the conference 
there is to be a program of study and researc! 
and widespread educational publicity. 

It is pointed out that the conference will be 
in harmony with a resolution adopted by the 
Geneva Conference committing the nations to a 
policy of narcotic education. The League ot 
Nations will be requested to arrange for a meet- 
ing at Philadelphia, with educational agenda 
only, of the league’s opium committee, the 
mixed sub-committee of the health committee 
and the advisory committee of the traffie in 
opium. President Coolidge will be requested 
to invite the governments of the world to join 
with the United States in participation, and 
Congress will be requested to make an appro- 
priation. 


Congress- 
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Recently letters were sent by Congressman 
Lineberger to 5,000 county and city superinten- 
dents of education throughout the country, call- 
ing for their support in bringing before school 
boards, teachers and parents a document en- 
titled “The peril of nareotie drugs.” The letter 
stated that “the basic materials contained in the 
first part of the document have been reviewed 
and corrected by a committee of eminent scien- 
tific men and the lessons contained in the second 
part have been prepared by Teachers College, 
Columbia University.” Copies of the document 
may be obtained free by addressing Congress- 
man Lineberger, 431514 West Second Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., who writes that it would 
be gratifying to hear from school men as to 
their approval of the 1926 conference in Phila- 
delphia and their willingness to cooperate within 
their particular fields. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

THe eighth annual summer session in Los 
Angeles of the University of California will be 
held at the Southern Branch from June 27 to 
August 8, be offered for 
teachers who definitely plan to devote the six 
weeks of study to courses which will enable 


when courses will 


them to secure pedagogical advancement or to 
comply with the requirements of the State 
Board of Education. 
be provided for those who look upon the summer 


Also special courses will 


period as one in which to deepen their under- 
standing of their own field or to broaden their 
horizon by taking courses in fields other than 
the one in which they are engaged during the 
year. 

More than two hundred courses have been 
arranged under thirty departments of the uni- 
versity, and a faculty chosen from leading 
American universities has been invited to supple- 
ment instructors from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

One of the most interesting features of the 
summer session work is the fact that California 
students have an opportunity to meet students 
from other parts of the United States, and from 
abroad. Applications have been received from 
Honolulu, London, Panama Canal Zone, Mexico, 
Switzerland and Holland. This facet, combined 


with the fact that there is opportunity to take 
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advantage of special lectures and concerts, is 
considered partly responsible for the enrollment 
of 3,526 in the 1924 summer session. An in- 
crease of 300 is noteworthy because few summer 
sessions in the United States showed any in 
crease in attendance last year. 


The the 


largest in the summer session, offers fifty-two 


education department, which is 
courses covering the important phases of the 


history, organization and administration of 
education; psychology and child study; social 
education and Americanization; general pro 
fessional methods courses; and vocational edu- 
cation. 

Work in theory and practice for teachers of 
kindergarten, primary, upper elementary, junior 
high and secondary schools will afford oppor 
tunity for study of recent developments in these 
fields. 


stration junior high school will be a part of 


This year for the first time a demon- 
the summer session program. As conducted at 
the John Muir Junior High School, one of the 
new city schools, it will afford a laboratory 
for the first-hand study of the technique of 
organization and instruction as exemplified in 
modern progressive junior high schools, inelud- 
ing directed observation or participation in 
teaching. 

The International 
hold its annual convention in Los Angeles this 


Kindergarten Union will 
year from July 8 to 11 and the program for 
the summer session has been arranged to in- 
clude numerous courses in kindergarten-primary 
work. Dr. Arnold Gesell, of the department 
of child hygiene at Yale University, who is a 
national authority on problems of the pre 
school child, will be at the Southern Branch 
during the early part of the session and will 
give ten lectures in this special field. 

Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks, head of the depart 
ment of anthropology at the University of 
Miunesota, will direct the Americanization work 


offered this summer. Dr. Jenks has been on a 


vear’s sabbatie leave, and has made investiga- 


tions along anthropological lines which have had 
an important bearing on problems of education 
for both our native and foreign-born popula- 
tion. He spent six months in Washington, 
D. C., studying racial groups, and in Europe 
he examined certain type sites of anthropolog 


ical importance. In addition to courses whieh 
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he will vive daily, De. Jenks has arranged fous 


special lectures on “Prehistoric man and eul 


ture in barope whieh will be illustrated by 
choote of sheletal material and by otivinal arti 
foete louned by Dr dear bL. Hewett, of the 


San Diewo Museum 


Another feature of speeiml interest will be the 


ten lectures which Vaehel Lindsay, America’s 
“Varnbond Poet,” will vive during the early 
part of the freien Mr. Lindsay ealls his 
enies “Poems and motion pietures,” beentise he 
will diseu what he considers a very definite 


relationship between monginative poets and the 


future development of the filme Ile plana to 


rend at lenst one of his own poems at each 
lecture in addition to verse by other poets whieh 


line a direct bearing on the subject 


GIFTS TO YALE UNIVEKSITY 


Yale totaling nearly 
1024-25, on 


ol # ] 35,056 which 


Giivrs and pledyer lor 


$5,000,000 for the university yenr 


cluding gilts and bequests 


are exclusive of the alumni university fund, 


were announced by President James Kowland 


Angell at the Yale alumni luncheon last week 
President Anyell’s 


wiite wie 


statement regarding then 


in part ax follows 

The total of gifts and bequests received by the 
university during the yeur, exclusive of those made 
through the alumni university fund, in $1,543,956,57 ; 
to which should be added, in this commencement 
statement, pledges of endowment for Yale's work 
fields $3,150,000, 


though payment of a number of these pledges may 


in various agyregating even 


not be made in the current fiscal year; making the 


total of gifts, bequests and pledges almost 
$5,000,000, 
Of these additions to Yale’s funds, the largest 


announced some months 
gift of $1,041,454.50 


Z 
'97, for the establishment of 


single item is one ago, 


namely ‘ the 
Edward 8. 


the Department of Drama in our School of the 


yrent made by 


Harkness, 


Fine Arts and for the erection of a theater for this 
So prompt and widespread was the publie recogni 
tion of the importance to the entire country of this 
gift that there is no need for me to emphasize again 
at this time the value of the service which will be 
rendered here at Yale and, as we hope and believe, 
far beyond its walls by this new department under 
the leadership of Professor George Pierce Baker, 
who has been called to head it. 
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THE WELLESLEY AND SMITH 
ANNIVERSARIES 

WenLes Ley CoLuece and Smith Colles 
of the best known American colleges for wo 
are celebrating this year the fiftieth annivers 
of their founding. 

The Wellesley anniversary celebration 
place on May 29, when nearly five hundred 
other institutions of lear 
marched in the academic procession. In 


resentatives of 


of the anniversary five women received 
orary degrees of doctor of laws 
degree, that to Madame Curie in 1921, | 
been awarded in all the previous histor) 
college. The recipients of the degrees 


only one > 


Miss Caroline Hazard, of Peacedale, R. L.. 
ident of Wellesley from 1899 to 1911; ° 
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he will give daily, Dr. Jenks has arranged four 
special lectures on “Prehistoric man and eul- 
ture in Europe,” which will be illustrated by 
easts of skeletal material and by original arti- 
facts loaned by Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the 
San Diego Museum. 

Another feature of special interest will be the 
ten lectures which Vachel Lindsay, America’s 
“Vagabond Poet,” will give during the early 
Mr. 
series “Poems and motion pictures,” because he 


part of the session. Lindsay calls his 
will diseuss what he considers a very definite 
relationship between imaginative poets and the 
future development of the films. He plans to 
read at least one of his own poems at each 
lecture in addition to verse by other poets which 


has a direct bearing on the subject. 
bend ‘ 


GIFTS TO YALE UNIVERSITY 


Girrs and pledges for Yale totaling nearly 
$5,000,000 for the university year 1924-25, in- 
eluding gifts and bequests of $1,833,956 which 
are exclusive of the alumni university fund, 
were announced by President James Rowland 
Angell at the Yale alumni luncheon last week. 

President Angell’s statement regarding these 
gifts was in part as follows: 


The total of gifts and bequests received by the 
university during the year, exclusive of those made 
through the alumni university fund, is $1,833,956.57 ; 
to which should be added, in this commencement 
statement, pledges of endowment for Yale’s work 
in various fields aggregating $3,150,000, even 
though payment of a number of these pledges may 
not be made in the current fiscal year; making the 
total of and pledges almost 
$5,000,000. 

Of these additions to Yale’s funds, the largest 
single item is one announced some months ago, 
namely, the great gift of $1,041,484.50 made by 
Edward S. Harkness, °97, for the establishment of 
the Department of Drama in our School of the 
Fine Arts and for the erection of a theater for this. 
So prompt and widespread was the public recogni- 
tion of the importance to the entire country of this 
gift that there is no need for me to emphasize again 
at this time the value of the service which will be 
rendered here at Yale and, as we hope and believe, 
far beyond its walls by this new department under 
the leadership of Professor George Pierce Baker, 
who has been called to head it. 


gifts, bequests 
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Another large gift which, while it is to be made 
to the university, should be of signal service in the 
work of Yale College and of the Sheffield Scienti; 
School no less than in the Graduate Schools, is that 
of $1,000,000 just pledged by the trustees of ¢ 
estate of John W. Sterling, °64, for the endowment 
ot a number of fellowships in his memory. 

The college has received during the year a pl 
from Mrs. Helen Livingston McClellan, of Ca: 
bridge, New York, of funds for the erection of t 
new brick dormitory on the college campus, w! 
has been named Edwin McClellan Hall, in memor 
of her husband who was a member of the class of 
1884. At Mrs. McClellan’s request a portion \ 
the revenue from the rental of rooms in this dorn 
tory is to be devoted to the payment of the salary 
of the dean of Yale College, in memory of her 
husband’s regard for his classmates and g 
friend, Dean Frederick S. Jones, and in recogni 
tion of the services rendered by Dean Jones t 
Yale. Funds have also been assured for the er 
tion of the new dormitories on Library and York 
Streets, which are so much needed to care for thi 
larger classes in the college and the freshman year, 
now requiring rooms in university buildings. The 
total cost of all these new dormitories, for which 
Dean Jones has been so eager and which will hous 
about 190 students, will be approximately $750,() 

Success has finally crowned the efforts of the u 
versity to secure gifts and pledges of the fina! 
$1,000,000 needed for endowment of the School of 
Medicine to meet the terms and conditions of th: 
General Education Board’s contingent pledge to 
give $1,000,000 for this purpose. As a result 
medical school funds will be increased before long 
by a number of gifts. 


THE WELLESLEY AND SMITH 
ANNIVERSARIES 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE and Smith College, two 
of the best known American colleges for women, 
are celebrating this year the fiftieth anniversary 
of their founding. 

The Wellesley anniversary celebration took 
place on May 29, when nearly five hundred rep- 
resentatives of other institutions of learning 
marched in the academic procession. In honor 
of the anniversary five women received hon- 
orary degrees of doctor of laws—only one such 
degree, that to Madame Curie in 1921, having 
been awarded in all the previous history 9: the 
college. The recipients of the degrees were: 
Miss Caroline Hazard, of Peacedale, R. I., pres- 
ident of Wellesley from 1899 to 1911; Mrs. 
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lulia Swift Irvine, now living in France, presi- 
ent of Wellesley from 1894 to 1899; Miss 
Katherine Lee Bates, for forty years a teacher 

Wellesley; Miss Annie J. 

er at Harvard, and Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
vsomery, of Rochester, N. Y., President of the 
American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 


Cannon, astron- 


The address of welcome at the exercises was 
delivered by Edwin Farnham Greene, president 
ot the Wellesley Board of Trustees; President 
A. Lawrence Lowell, of extended 
vreetings on behalf of the men’s colleges of New 
England. Mary Emma Woolley, LL.D., presi- 
dent of Mount Holyoke College, extended greet- 
ings on behalf of the women’s colleges of New 


Harvard, 


England. 

President Angell, of Yale, made the semi-cen- 
tennial address. 

At the Smith College celebration, which was 
scheduled to take place June 12, the program 
included greetings from the women’s colleges of 
the country by President Marion Edwards Park, 
of Bryn Mawr; from the men’s colleges by Pres- 
ident George D. Olds, of Amherst; from the 
coeducational institutions by Professor Wil- 
liam A. Hammond, dean of the faculty at Cor- 
nell University. President William Allan Neil- 
son delivered an historical address and the in- 
vocation and benediction were pronounced by 
Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, who is a trustee 
of Smith. Some fifty delegates, representing 
men’s colleges in New England and women’s 
colleges in all parts of the country, were in the 
academie procession. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A FULL account of the program of the meet- 
ing of the National Education Association, to 
be held in Indianapolis from June 28 to July 3, 
will be found in the last issue of this journal. 
The issue for May 2 contains an article on the 
meeting by the president, Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, 
superintendent of the Denver schools. 


Epmcnp J. James, president emeritus of the 
University of Illinois, died on June 19, aged 
seventy years. 


Senator Epwin Fremont Lapp, of North 
Dakota, died on June 22 at the age of seventy- 
one years. Senator Ladd had been professor 
of chemistry at the North Dakota State College 
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ot Agriculture, and previous to his election to 
the senate, had been president of the college for 
three years. 
MELVILLE F. 
the Metals Exploration Company, has accepted 


COOLBAUGH, research chemist of 


a five-year contract to serve as president of the 
School of Cool- 


baugh received the degree of bachelor of science 


Colorado Mines. President 
at Colorado College and the master’s degree in 


chemistry at Columbia University. He has 
served as a teacher at South Dakota School of 
Mines, at the Case School of Applied Science 


and at the Colorado School of Mines. 


Dr. James Asa Wuire has resigned as pres- 
ident of the Colorado Woman's College, after 
Dean Robert H. Lynn 
has been named acting president of the college. 


two vears of service. 


F. R. Wamivron, former president of Marshall 
College, Huntington, W. Va., and more recently 
associate in education at Columbia University, 
is the new president of Bradley College, Peoria, 
Il. Dr. late T. C. 


Burgess. 


Hamilton succeeds the 


To administer the affairs of the Pennsylvania 
State College after the resignation of President 
John M. Thomas takes effect on September 1, 
trustees have appointed a committee of three 
senior deans, with Judge H. Walton Mitchell, 
of Pittsburgh, president of the board of trus- 
tees, as chairman. The deans are Dr. R. L. 
Watts, of the school of agriculture; Dr. R. L. 
Sackett, of the school of engineering, and Dr. 
C. W. Stoddart, of the school of 
Comptroller R. H. Smith will act as executive 


liberal arts. 


secretary to the committee. 


Ir is reported that the University of Chicago 
trustees are considering offering Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., of New York, the presidency of 
the university, to succeed Dr. Theodore Burton. 


Tue following list of appointments to the 
presidencies of the California State Teachers’ 
Colleges and Special Schools for the year 1925- 
1926 has been approved: Chico State Teachers’ 
College, C. M. Osenbaugh; Fresno State Teach- 
ers’ College, C. L. McLane; Humboldt State 
Teachers’ College, R. W. Swetman; San Diego 
State Teachers’ College, Edward L. Hardy; 
Santa Barbara State Teachers’ College, C. L. 
Phelps; State School for the Blind, R. §. 
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French; State School for the Deaf, U. A. Cald- 
well; California Polytechnic School, B. R. Cran- 
dall. Action was deferred until the July meet- 
ing on the appointment of A. B. Anderson to 
the presidency of the San Francisco State 
Teachers’ College, submitted by the director of 
education for approval. 


Winerrep G. Leutrner, for the last thirteen 
years dean of Adelbert College, Western Re- 
serve University, has been made dean of uni- 
versity administration, a newly created office. 
The deanship of Adelbert will be filled by Al- 
bert C. James, associate professor of economies. 
Elbert Jay Benton, professor of history in 
Adelbert, is to be dean of the new graduate 
school at Western Reserve. 

Dr. Cuartes Josepu Hitkey, formerly dean 
of the law school at Drake University, has been 
elected dean of the Lamar school of law at 
Emory University, and Dr. Russell H. Oppen- 
heimer has been elected dean of the school of 
medicine, to sueceed Dr. William S. Elkin, who 
has resigned after more than thirty-five years 
of connection with the school. 


Sern Wakeman, of Cornell College, has been 
made a professor in the department of educa- 
tion at Smith College. 


Grorce D. Sropparp has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of educational psychology at 
the State University of Iowa. He will conduct 
courses in statistics and psychology of student 
personnel and will have joint charge, with Dr. 
Giles M. Ruch, of entrance and placement ex- 
aminations. 


APPOINTMENTS at Brown University have 
been announced as follows: Dr. Horatio E. 
Smith, of Amherst College, to be head of the 
department of romance languages; Harold 
Chidsey, of Dartmouth College, to be associate 
professor of philosophy; Harold C. Morse, of 
Cornell University, to be associate professor of 
mathematies, and Miller Burrows, of Yale Uni- 
versity, to be assistant professor of Biblical lit- 
erature. James A. Hall has been promoted to 
a full professorship in engineering and Verner 
W. Crane to associate professor in the depart- 
ment of history. 

Dr. Epwin GreenLaw, head of the graduate 


school at the University of North Carolina, has 
been appointed Osler professor of English at 
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the Johns Hopkins University; Dr. John ¢ 
French, associate professor of English, wil] }e- 
come collegiate professor, and Dr. Kemp 
Malone, of the University of Minnesota, wil! he- 
come associate professor. Dr. Raymond J). 
Havens, of the University of Rochester, has 
been appointed Caroline Donovan professor 0! 
English, and Dr. Edward R. Turner, professor 
of English history at Yale University, has been 
appointed professor of European history. 


W. H. Kerr, for fourteen years librarian at 
Emporia Teachers College, Kansas, has accepted 
the librarianship of Pomona College, Claremont, 


Calif. 


Miss Mamie B. LANG, superintendent of 
schools of Tehama County, Calif., has been 
elected California state commissioner of ele- 
mentary schools, beginning July 1, 1925. 


Georce E. Hutcuerson, of the New York 
State Normal School at Oswego, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of industrial arts education 
for the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, succeeding Leon L. Winslow, who resigned 
September 8, 1924. He will have supervision 
of the non-vocational industrial courses in the 
grades and high schools of the state. 


AmonG Missouri appointments noted in the 
June Missouri School Journal are: F. A. 
Thompson, state rural school supervisor, to 
superintendency of schools at Maysville; [. JJ. 
Vogelsang, superintendent at Gilman City, to 
Edgerton; H. G. Puckett, principal of the high 
school at Gower, to superintendency at Faucett; 
W. L. Morgan, superintendent at Amity, to 
Weston; G. E. Dille, Cameron superintendent, 


to Chillicothe. 


Junius E. Warren, superintendent of schools 
in Gloversville, N. Y., has resigned to become 
assistant superintendent of schools in Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Warren will be sueceeded in 
Gloversville by Harry W. Langworthy, at pres- 
ent superintendent of the Oneida, N. Y., schools. 


Raymonp C. Burpick, superintendent of the 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., schools, has been elected 
superintendent at Watertown, N. Y., to sueceed 
Frank S. Tisdale, whose resignation will take 
effect August 5. 


Roy W. Coup, superintendent of schools of 
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San Mateo County, Calif., has been appointed 
the superintendency at Redwood City, Calif. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. B. ANprREEN, of Ada, 
Minnesota, becomes superintendent of schools 
the coming year in New Ulm, Minnesota, sue- 
ceeding Superintendent Arnold Gloor, who has 
accepted the superintendency of the Crookston 
<¢hools—in turn succeeding Superintendent G. 


Ht. Sanberg, who goes to Rochester. 


PrincipaAL CHARLES O. WriGut has been re- 
elected principal of the Atchison, Kans., high 


school. 


RuTHeERFORD, principal of the 


Dayton, Oregon, has been elected 


WILLIAM 
schools at 
city superintendent of the schools at Longview, 
Washington. R. U. Moore, assistant principal 
of the Salem, Ore., high school for the past 
two years, will be principal of the university 
high school at Eugene. 


Epwin M. Purinton, of Springfield, Mass., 
has been elected principal of the Maine Central 
Institute, Pittsfield, Me. 


CHANCELLOR Herpert S. Hapiey, of Wash- 
ington University, was the recipient of the LL.D. 
degree at Harvard on June 18. 


PRESIDENT Wun_uIAM MatTHer Lewis, of 


George Washington University, received the 


LL.D. degree at the graduation exercises of 


Norwich University last week. 


Tre degree of doctor of humane letters was 
conferred upon Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, 
of the University of Buffalo, at the graduation 
exercises of Hobart College. 


Dr. Jomn C. Merriam, president of the Car- 
negie Institution, Washington, D. C., has been 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
by New York University. 

Dr. Joun H. Fixuey, of the New York 
Times, received the degree of doctor of laws at 
the commencement exercises of the University 
of Michigan last week. 


Ar the commencement exercises of the New 
York State College for Teachers, honorary de- 
grees of doctor of pedagogy were conferred 
upon Albert E. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, Boston; Arvis Eldred, superin- 
tendent of schools of Troy, N. Y., and F. A. 


McCormick, headmaster of the Albany Boys’ 
Academy. 


Grorce J, Ryan, president of the New York 
City Board of Education, has received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws from Fordham 
University. 

Miss Mary MELLyN, assistant supervisor of 
schools of the city of Boston, and the Reverend 
Augustine J. Hickey, supervisor of the parochial 
schools, were awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of education by Boston College. 


Bowporn COLLEGE bestowed the degree of 
LL.D. upon Dr. Wallace Buttrick, president of 
the General Education Board, at the commence- 
ment exercises on June 18, 

GLENN Frank, president-elect of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, delivered the commencement 
address at the College of the City of New York 
on June 18. 


PresipENT ApA Lovise Comstock, of Rad- 
cliffe College, delivered the principal commencee- 
ment address at Smith College. President Com- 
stock was formerly dean at Smith. 

PRESIDENT JAMES LUKENS McConavany, re- 
cently installed as head of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn., delivered the commencement 
address at Boston University on June 15. 

Dean Freperick E. Bouron, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, delivered the commence- 
ment address at the State Normal School, El- 
lensburg, Washington. 

Proressor Witiram H. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, deliv- 


KILPATRICK, of 


address at the recent 


the Colorado State 


ered the commencement 
commencement exercises ol 
Teachers College. 

Dr. Grorce F. Zook, assistant to the U. S. 
commissioner of education in Washington, de 
livered the commencement address at the Uni- 
versity of Akron, O. 

Miss G. M. Watton, librarian of the Mich- 


igan State Normal College, delivered the prin- 


cipal address at the commencement exercises 
of the Library School of the New York Public 


Library. Her subject was “The lost librarian.” 
SvpERINTENDENT FRANK G. PicKELL, of the 
Montclair, N. J., publie schools, will conduct a 
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conference course at the Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege during the week of June 29 and will later 
give a course at the summer school of New York 
University on “Student activities in the high 


school.” 


Proressor Kurt Korrka, of the University 
of Giessen, who has been visiting professor of 
psychology at Cornell University this year, will 
this summer lecture on psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Dr. Pavt Porteav, professor in the univer- 
sities of Clermont-Ferrand and Lyons, will re- 
turn this summer to give courses in French 
civilization at Columbia University. He also 
will direet work in French phoneties, a new 
feature of which will be the creation of a lab- 
oratory of phonetics. He will be assisted by 
R. E. G. Vaillant. 


Proressor GrorGce H. BLAKESLEE, head of the 
department of history and international rela- 
tions at Clark University, has left for Hawaii 
to act as vice chairman of the American group 
at the first conference of the new Institute of 
Pacifie Relations which will be held in Hono- 
lulu, July 1 to 15, 


Dr. ArTHUR 8S. AITON, assistant professor of 
history in the University of Michigan, and Mrs. 
Aiton are conducting an eighty-eight day tour 
of Europe and Africa for a party of ten stu- 
dents from the University of Michigan, Syra- 
euse University, Oberlin College, Columbia 
University and Cornell. An optional series of 
lectures is being offered by Professor Aiton, for 
which six or seven hours of university credit 
will be given through the history or fine arts 
department. Professor Bruce Donaldson, of the 
fine arts department, will join the party on its 
trip through Spain. 


Miss Setma Borcuarpt, of Washington, 
D. C., a vice-president and the legislative repre- 
sentative of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, and Miss Ruth Gillette Hardy, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Teachers’ Union, will 
represent the American Federation of Teachers 
at the Edinburgh meeting of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. 


M. L. Comps, Virginia state supervisor of 
secondary education, has been given a year’s 
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leave of absence by the Virginia State Boan) 
of Education to do graduate work at Har. 
vard University. 


Dr. Wittiam H. ALLEN, who was engaged ty 
conduct the recent survey of the New York (jt, 
publie schools at a compensation of $12,000 foy 
six months, has been granted an additional fee 
of $4,000 by the Board of Edueation for over 
time service from January 15 to March 20. 


THE services to the city of Denver of Dr 
William H. Smiley, assistant superintendent 0} 
schools, were the subject of a recent article jy 
the Denver Commercial, the official organ o} 
the Denver Chamber of Commeree. 


Cuarces of unorthodoxy, tantamount in 
other denominations to a charge of heresy, wil! 
be filed by the Tatnall Square Baptist Chureh 
against Dr. Henry Fox, deposed professor o! 
biology at Mercer University. Dr. Fox is sta- 
tioned at the U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
bureau of entomology at Riverton, N. J. He 
left Macon early in May after having been re- 
moved from the Mercer University faculty be- 
cause of his alleged unorthodox views. 


Dr. MANSFIELD MERRIMAN, professor of civil 
engineering at Lehigh University from 1875 to 
1907 and a pioneer in the development of tech- 
nical education in the United States, died on 
June 6 at the age of seventy-seven years. 


Artuur CrristopHer Benson, master oi 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, died on June 16. 

Dr. CHartes WILLIAM CABEEN, professor o! 
romance languages at Syracuse University, died 
on June 15 at the age of sixty-six years. 


Cuauncey P. Hvunsert, recently appointed 
to the chair of history at Tufts College, died on 
June 16, aged thirty-one years. 


A MEMORIAL to Ernest De Witt Burton, pres- 
ident of the University of Chicago, who died re- 
cently, will be established by seniors of the 
graduating class. The memorial will take the 
form of an honorary professorship. The in- 
terest from $30,000 will be given each year to 
some professor for meritorious or noteworthy 
work. 

Girts totalling $1,200,000 have been an- 
nouneed by President McConaughy, of Wes 
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evan University, for the erection of a new li- 
rary, to be called the Olin Memorial Library 
honor of Wesleyan’s president, 
Stephen Olin; a chemistry laboratory and prob- 
ly a college union. The immediate construe- 
tion of the library was made possible by two 
anonymous gifts of $50,000 and $25,000, respec- 
ely; $125,000 from the late Mrs. Harriet A. 
Smith, of Springfield, Mass.; $25,000 from the 
ate James A. Devlin, of Philadelphia, and other 
amounts from friends and trustees. The total 
expenditure will be about $700,000. The fund 
for the laboratory was started in 1912 by a 
vitt from Gardiner Hall, Jr., and the total nec- 
essary to cover the cost of the building has now 
heen reached by an additional gift of $100,000 
from members of the Hall family. 


second 


Tue trustees of Western Reserve University 
have accepted the gift of Henry Payne MelIn- 
tosh, Sr., of two hundred thousand dollars for 
the establishment of a school of banking and 
finance. The new foundation is to be known as 
The Henry Payne MelIntosh department of 
banking and finance. 


Bryn Mawr’s campaign for an endowment 
fund of $400,000 for the department of music 
was over-subseribed by $75,000, according to an 
announcement made at the commencement exer- 
Just before the close of the campaizn, 
an unexpected gift of $100,000 was received, 
the donor being Howard L. Goodheart, of New 
York, who made the gift in memory of his wife, 
a graduate of Bryn Mawr who die] in 1920. 


cises. 


At the luncheon of the alumni of Union Col- 
lege, held in connection with the one hundred 
and twenty-ninth commencement, Dr. Frank 
Bailey, treasurer, announced that gifts to the 
college during the year, amounting to nearly 
$250,000, had brought the net assets of the col- 
lege up to approximately $3,000,000, 


Tue Michigan Agricultural College, which 
opened its doors to students on May 13, 1857, 
by act of the Michigan state legislature, has 
become Michigan State College. 


Ar the fifty-seventh commencement of Wells 
College, at Aurora, N. Y., President MacMillan 
announced a plan for an additional college unit 
built on the idea of the English system of a 
university as a collection of small colleges. 
The proposed new college is to house 200 stu- 
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dents in a Gothie quadrangle which will inelude 
classrooms, faculty rooms, a dining hall and a 
dormitory, providing a complete home for the 
new group. This will make possible friendly 
intercollegiate rivalry in both scholarship and 
athletics, while retaining the prestige and tra- 
dition of Wells College and offering a unique 
solution of one of the most pressing problems 
faced by the overcrowded American college of 
to-day. The architectural plans inelude also an 
administration building, faculty houses and a 
musi¢ building, the total cost of which is esti- 
$2,000,000. The 
erected as soon as funds are available. 


mated at building will be 


Cnicaco has adopted a new series of text 
books which treat the subject of evolution in an 
advanced form. The Board of Education has 
chosen five volumes for use in the junior and 
senior high schools. From these will be taught 
the theories that have developed through bio- 
from Darwin’s “Origin of 


logical study, 


Species.” For several weeks a special com- 
mittee of teachers worked on a revision of the 
list. 
the author of “Civie Biology,” which was used 
by John T. Seopes, in the Dayton (Tenn.), 


One of the books is by George Hunter, 


high school. 


Tue Georgia Federation of Labor has gone 
on record as being opposed to the enactment 
of any law for the state designed to prohibit 
the teaching of the theory of evolution in the 
publie schools. 


A COMPLETE recodification of the school laws 
of Kentucky will be presented at the 1926 ses 
sion of the state legislature. A committee of 
five, appointed by the Kentucky Edueational 
Association in 1924, has now completed its 
preparation of a new code. The committee was 
aided by a representative of the department of 


the interior, Bureau of Education. 


A survey of higher education in Tennessee 
was recently made under the direction of the 
A report 
of the survey was presented at a meeting of the 


federal commissioner of education. 


Tennessee Co!lege Association recently held at 
Carson and Newman College, Jefferson City. 
Dr. George F. Zook, specialist in higher edu- 
eation of the bureau of education, was chairman 
of the survey commission. 
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WituraM J. O’SHea, superintendent of schools 
of New York City, has made publie a state- 
ment to the effect that he is opposed to “eon- 
necting the schools in any way with religious 
instruction.” Dr. O’Shea asserts that his action 
in permitting the children of certain schools to 
leave their classes at 3 o’clock for the purpose 
of attending religious instruction in the churches 
faiths has misin- 
“IT am not in favor, and 


of their respective been 


terpreted. He says: 
never have been, of segregating children into 


Jews, Protestants and Catholies.” 


SABBATICAL leaves next year for 228 ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers have 
been granted by the New York City Board of 
Education. The leaves are for five months be- 
ginning in September, the pay received being 
full pay less the salary of a substitute. The 
leaves were granted “for purposes of rest, 
study, travel, or restoration of health.” 


ESTABLISHMENT of a four-year optional 
course for teachers at the Buffalo State Normal 
School, Buffalo, N. Y., has been authorized by 
the New York Board of Regents. 


StupeENTs completing the four-year course 
for teachers to be instituted in September at 
the Trenton, N. J., State Normal School will 
receive the degree of B.S. The 
granting of the degree was approved by the 
New Jersey State Board of Education, upon 
the recommendation of Don C. Bliss, principal 
of the school. 


in Edueation. 


THE average per capita cost of current ex- 
penses in city schools with a population of 
100,000 or more for the year 1923-24 was 
greater by $7.28 than that of 1921-22, accord- 
ing to Statistical Cireular No. 4, just issued by 
the department of the interior, Bureau of Edu- 
eation. In eities with a population of from 
30,000 to 100,000, an increase of $2.75 in the 
same item was reported. In cities of from 
10,000 to 30,000, the increase was only $0.18, 
and in cities of from 5,000 to 10,000, it was 
$13.26. 

Exemption from duties with a pension 
“equal to the income they may enjoy” is 


obligatory for professors of secondary, com- 
mercial and special instruction in the public 
schools of Chile who have completed 30 years 
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of service, and have reached the age of 55. 
The government may for very special reasoy. 
authorize these employees to continue perform 
ing their duties for five years more. This 
provided in degree law No. 337, promulvate, 
March 12, 1925, and officially reported to +), 
State Department by William Miller Collie, 
United States ambassador at Santiago. 


THE new Texas Technological College, at [y)) 
bock, Texas, will open in September, it is a) 
nounced. The Texas legislature appropriate 
$1,000,000 for the college and the eitizens o; 
Lubbock gave 2,000 acres of land. The fir: 
buildings are now completed, and at least fres! 
men and sophomores will be admitted in th 
fall. The president of the institution is P, W. 
Horn. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
STUDENTS AT THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE COLLEGE 


THE question is often asked, “In the pressur 
for admission to the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, does the applicant who hails from tl. 
rural districts have a fair chance of securing 
admission?” Often the statement is made that 
the rural applicant is crowded out by the boy 
or girl from the city or town. The following 
classifications answer the question for the pres- 
ent year, at least. 

The total resident enrollment at the Penn- 
sylvania State College for the second semester 
of the present school year is 3,462. Feeling that 
Pennsylvania boys and girls should receive pret- 
erential treatment, the trustees of the colleg 
have limited the non-Pennsylvania resident en- 
rollment to five per cent. of the total. The total 
number of such non-residents now in attendance 
is 176, or 5.35 per cent.; an excess of three ov’ 
the quota set. 

The total number of Pennsylvania residents 
in attendance is 3,286. The Pennsylvania resi- 
dent enrollment has been divided according to 
urban and rural population. The definition o! 
urban and rural resident students is taken from 
the report of the fourteenth census of the United 
States which states: “An urban population 1s 
that which resides in cities or other incorporated 
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Or ” 


2,500 inhabitants or more. 


All 
the rest of the population of a given area is 


aces having 
assified as rural population. Based on such a 

vision there are 2,074 students in the Penn- 
svylvania State College who come from urban 
listriets, and 1,212 who come from rural dis- 
ricts. 

lhe population of Pennsylvania is 8,720,017. 
Or this number 5,607,817, or 64.3 per cent., come 
from urban districts and 3,112,202, or 35.7 per 
On the 
basis of the above percentages there should be 

enrollment of 2,112 from the urban districts 
and 1,173 from the rural districts. 

The actual number enrolled from the rural 
distriets is 39 in exeess of the theoretical quota. 
The actual percentages of the Pennsylvania resi- 
dent enrollment at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege are as follows: Urban, 63.1; rural, 36.9. 
It should be noted also that the number of rural 


cent.. come from the rural districts. 


residents now in attendance at the Pennsylvania 
State College is probably in excess of 1,212, in- 
asmuch as a considerable number of students 
have given small “urban” towns as their resi- 
denee, whereas they live in the country and have 
their mail addressed to a neighboring town or 
city. Several examples of this sort have been 
brought to the attention of the writer. 

The following tabulation indicates the Penn- 
sylvania resident enrollment in the six under- 
eraduate schools of the college, together with 
percentages from urban and rural areas: 

Per Cent. 
Urban Rural 


49.2 50.8 


Enrollment 


School Urban 


Rural 
Agriculture . 518 255 263 
Chemistry 

and Physies 303 
Education 401 189 
Engineering 1,141 728 
Liberal Arts.. 780 548 
Mines and 


Metallurgy 


215 88 
212 
313 


ooo 


“Om 


70.9 
47.1 
69.9 


70.2 


29.1 
52.9 
30.1 
29.8 


70.3 


162 114 48 29.7 


It should be noted that the School of Agricul- 
ture draws its student body almost equally from 
the two districts, and that the School of Educa- 
tion draws more than 50 per cent. from the rural 
distriets, while the Schools of Chemistry and 
Physies, Engineering, Liberal Arts and Mines 
and Metallurgy draw their student body in al- 
most exactly the same proportions from the two 
districts. 

The number of young women enrolled at the 
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college is almost equally divided between the two 
193; 
Fifty-three classified as rural, however, are resi- 


groups, as follows: Urban, rural, 187. 
dents of State College borough, and therefore 
do not require dormitory accommodations. Omit- 
Urban, 193; rural, 


Urban, 


ting them, the division reads: 
134, and the 
59.0: rural, 41.0. 


percentage division is: 


Wituiam 8. Horrman 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





DISCUSSION 


A HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE ON PER 
SONAL RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 
AT a recent meeting of the Board of Trustees 

of the Character Education Institution the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 


Resolved: That it will be wise to try the experi 


ment of introducing into the high school eur- 
riculum, as a part of high school character edu- 
cation, a course dealing with the personal rights 
and obligations of the citizen, this course to con- 
stitute the main body of instruction in civics and 


sociology. 


The argument for this resolution is that the 
personality development of high-school boys 
and girls is not sufficiently mature for partici- 
pation in the discussion of vital sociological 
and civic problems. The dominant tone of high- 
school life is a eraving for individual freedom 
in personal life from the personal restraints 
and directions of parents and teachers, prepara- 
tory to the assertion of self-direction when full 
The 
courage and judgment of the boys and girls 
and the 
preparation for the assumption of self-diree- 


maturity of the personality is achieved. 


have to mature, process is slow, in 
tion. Seemingly, the information and discussion 
they need is in the field of the common law 
covering personal rights and obligations, that 
is, those established social regulations which the 
young people can depend upon as establishing 
their own rights, and also the rights of others, 
to the fulfillment of 
young people assume. 


obligations which the 

The boy asks for a job and accepts certain 
wages and hours. The problems of obligations 
under his contract are immediate to him, per- 
sonal and important, related to the obligation 
of self-support. Even the love affairs of high- 
school life involve very serious rights and obli- 
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gations. As sons and daughters the young peo- 
ple have rights and also obligations toward 
parents. A very useful and intensely interest- 
ing course of study and discussion for high 
schools can be worked out within the areas of 
common law relative to personal rights and ob- 
ligations. 

Civies in the high schools involves class par- 
ticipation in discussion of the civie problems 
before the community in process of being solved 
by adult citizens. The students become in- 
tensely interested in these problems through 
home and newspaper discussion. If the in- 
structor takes a strictly neutral attitude, this is 
an unwholesome example of straddling the 
fence. It is impossible to exclude controversial 
civie problems from the high-school class in 
civics without taking the vitality out of the 
class. It is also true that the high-school stu- 
dents have not sufficient data of experience to 
do good thinking on these civie problems. 

But if they should be offered a course in per- 
sonal rights and obligations, that is, the common 
law as it applies to their own lives and the ex- 
periences which they can realize as immediately 
ahead of thegn in practical life, the class-room 
discussions Tout be entirely within their ex- 
perience-preparedness, and the teacher could 
exercise full freedom in leading the class to 
positive decisions. The content of such a course 
would be inclusive of real things, that is, the 
laws which human society has established as 
interpreting the rights and obligations of indi- 
vidual citizens. The tone of the class could be 
positive, and the intellectual work could be 
scientific, resulting in verified conclusions as to 
what personal rights and personal obligations 
are. 

If the basic common law concerning personal 
rights and obligations should be made the con- 
tent of classes of civies and sociology in high 
schools, this would postpone sociological dis- 
cussions until college. Of course many high- 
school students do not go to college, but this is 
not a sound reason for breaking the established 
principles of education that the material of in- 
struction must be suitable for the stage of de- 
velopment of the mind and personality of the 
student. The high-school students are not old 


enough to discuss profitably the civie problems 
which are vital and the tentative generalizations 
which constitute sociology. We must choose in 
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the field of the social sciences material which 
ean be and will be utilized by the high-sehoo! 
students for the life which they are living, and 
which will contribute vitally to the stage o; 
growth through which they are passing. The 
high-school young people surely do need jn- 
formation in the field of common law dealing 
with personal rights and obligations, and their 
minds and interests are suitable to this instrue- 
tion and discussion. It is quite likely that their 
daily lives, their home relations and the adjust- 
ments to the real world in which they are be- 
ginning to function will be profoundly influ- 
enced for good by a term of study devoted to 
personal rights and obligations. 

The Character Education Institution would 
like to collaborate with a few high-school prin 
cipals who can arrange to make an experiment 
on the lines of this resolution. 

MILTON FarrcuiLp 

WasuinaTon, D. C. 


LITERATURE OR MATHEMATICS ? 
Is the “Boys’ Own Arithmetic,” by Raymond 
Weeks (Dutton), literature, mathematics or a 
play of humor? All three doubtless, but it is 
also, for him who reads intelligently, a com- 
pendium of sound pedagogical sense. Its real 
theme is wider than numerical problems. It is 
a protest, none the less effective for being 
humorously couched, against all the methods 
which separate “subjects” from human life and 
activity. If it also involves some irony at the 
expense of those who attempt to connect their 
special subjects with human life in a forced and 
artificial way, it is none the worse for it. 
JoHN DEWEY 





QUOTATIONS 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION AND MR. COOPER 


A RECENT action of the California State 
Board of Education can not be passed over 
without serious reflection and comment. Four 
members of the board refused to ratify the 
nomination, made by State Superintendent 
Wood, for the presidency of the San Jose State 
Teachers’ College. The San Jose institution 
has been without a president since the death of 
Dr. E. R. Snyder. Recently Mr. Wood nomi- 
nated for the position one who is fully quall- 
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in all respects to head this outstanding 
teacher-training college—William John Cooper, 
superintendent of the schools of Fresno. 

This nomination was turned down by the four 
members of the state board who are serving as 
appointees of the present governor. The reason 
which they gave for their action is the fact that 
Mr. Cooper, two years ago, did not agree with 
the governor’s budget. In common with 600 
school people, the educational leaders of the 
California public schools, at the annual conven- 
tion of city and county school superintendents, 
Mr. Cooper supported resolutions (which were 
unanimously carried), condemning the gover- 
nor’s alleged economy program that did violence 
to the best interests of the children of the state. 

The resolution stated among other things 
that: 

We affirm that 1923 will stand conspicuous in the 
annals of California for an unwarranted assault 
made upon the educational and humanitarian func- 
tions of the state by the reactionary forces of 
society, and for the single purpose of enabling 
favored classes of property to evade just and 
equitable taxation for the support of these func- 
tions of the state. 


The Santa Barbara Daily News, edited by a 
member of the State Board of Education and 
an appointee of the present governor, said edi- 
torially in his paper on April 6: 

Mr. Cooper was an attendant at the state super- 
intendents’ convention that occurred at Riverside 
in the fall of 1923, and participated in the resolu- 
tions that were passed by that remarkable body of 
men. These resolutions in one breath praised the 
superintendent of schools and warmly denounced 
the governor for the budget that had already be- 
come a law of the state. 

Mr. Cooper had an undoubted right to favor or 
disprove the budget in the making, but after the 
budget was made he had no right nor had the super- 
intendents that participated in the Riverside meet- 
ing a right to use their presence at the meeting at 
the expense of the state, in denouncing a budget 
that was a law of the state. It was their duty, as 
it was the duty of every other official connected 
with the state, to take the moneys provided by the 
budget for their use and make the best possible 
use of these moneys. 

The board could but suppose from Mr. Cooper’s 
action at Riverside that if he were elected president 
of the State Teachers’ College, San Jose, the ex- 
periences of Riverside would be repeated, and if he 
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was dissatisfied by any budget prepared by a gov- 
ernor, he would have exhibited his satisfaction in 
the same manner as he did at Riverside, in his posi- 
tion at San Jose. . . . If there has been any poli- 
ties played in Sacramento it has not been in the 
meetings of the board of education but in other 


places. 


The Chico Enterprise is edited by another 
member of the State Board of Education, like- 
wise appointed by the present governor. In the 
April 9 issue of that paper there is editorial 
comment upon the pronouncement in the Santa 
Barbara paper. The Enterprise then goes on 
to say regarding the meeting at Riverside, where 
the resolutions referred to were passed: 


This was the occasion when a shameful resolu 
tion was adopted which condemned Governor Rich- 
ardson for doing his duty and fulfilling his pre- 
election pledges in preparing an economical budget 
and, in the same breath, extolled the state super- 
intendent of schools for his fight against the gover- 
nor’s budget. It is true that the state board did 
take this disgusting political performance of the 
superintendents into consideration in withholding 
approval of Cooper. It is also true that other con- 
siderations prevailed. 

As pointed out by the editor of the Santa Bar 
bara paper, Superintendent Wood had been frankly 
warned by at least one member of the state board 
that candidates presented with offensive records as 
political school men would have scant prospect of 
approval. 

The state board of education shows every evi- 
dence that it is endeavoring to preserve and im- 
prove the character of the Teachers’ Colleges by 
refusing to permit vacanices as heads of these 
institutions to be filled by men whose chief claim 
for elevation is that they have been faithful polit- 
ical servitors of the state superintendent. 


Extended comment upon these editorials is 
unnecessary. It may be remarked in passing, 
however, that by carrying this reasoning to its 
logical conclusion no school man or woman or 
other citizen, however interested in the welfare 
of the children in the schools, should presume to 
raise voice or pen against any executive edict. 

All professionally-minded men and women 
feel intense humiliation in the attitude shown by 
the four members of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. When we consider the ability and equip- 
ment of Mr. Cooper, and his manifest tempera- 
mental adaptability for the position in question, 
the action of the four gubernatorial members 
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in obstinately and politically refusing to ratify 
his appointment, stands as a vote of approval 
and compliment to Mr. Cooper, rather than as 
cause for adverse criticism of him. It is a 
strange situation indeed when, with undoubted 
character, training and experience, an outstand- 
ing school-man is refused ratification on politi- 
eal grounds only.—The Sierra Educational 
News. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 


THE thirtieth annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was held in Chicago the week of 
March 16. 

The purpose of the association is well stated 
in its constitution which reads as follows: “The 
objects of the Association shall be to establish 
closer relations between the secondary schools 
and the institutions of higher edueation within 
the North Central states and such territory as 
the Association may recognize.” 

At the present time nineteen states are in- 
eluded in the association. These range from 
Ohio on the east to Montana and Wyoming on 
the west and Arizona and Oklahoma on the 
southwest. This year for the first time West 
Virginia was admitted to membership. 

The association is organized into three stand- 
ing commissions. These deal, respectively, (1) 
with the secondary schools, (2) with institu- 
tions of higher learning and (3) with unit 
courses in currieulas. Each commission is com- 
posed of approximately 50 per cent. secondary 
school members and 50 per cent. university and 
college members. 

A number of outstanding points are to be 
found in connection with this year’s meeting of 
the association. 1,797 secondary schools were 
accredited, this being an addition of 147 over 
last year. In addition, more than 150 colleges 
and universities were accredited. About 50 in- 
stitutions primarily for the training of teachers 
and about 30 junior colleges were likewise ap- 
proved. While no significant changes in the 
standards for accrediting secondary schools 
were adopted it is important for school people 
to know that the rule requiring fifteen hours 
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in education for all academic teachers in North 
Central schools goes into full effect on Septem. 
ber 1, 1925. This rule will not be retroactive 
for individuals who fully satisfy the eleven. 
hour requirement on September 1. 

While the association continues to reeommend 
that ordinarily classes shall not be excessively 
large no absolutely fixed standard is set re- 
specting numbers. If the school maintains a 
ratio of teachers to pupils of one to thirty, eon- 
siderable liberality is allowed in the organiza- 
tion of classes. 

A number of outstanding addresses and re- 
ports were made at the time of the association 
meeting. Perhaps the high mark was estab)- 
lished by Principal E. L. Miller, of Detroit, 
who during the present year has been president 
of the association. In his address on “Certain 
tendencies in secondary education to-day,” Mr. 
Miller kept his audience on the edge of their 
seats throughout the entire evening by reason 
of his many pointed and witty references to 
school work. 

Dean F. J. Kelley, of the University of 
Minnesota, gave a very interesting report of 
the survey of “The American arts college”; 
Dean C. R. Maxwell, of the University of 
Wyoming, discussed a study recently made re- 
specting “The pupil load in the high school”; 
Superintendent T. W. Gosling, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, diseussed the investigation into the 
junior high school situation in North Central 
Association territory; and the writer analyzed 
the statistics gathered from 1,571 accredited 
high schools. All these papers will appear in 
full in the Proceedings of the association. 

C. O. Davis 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF THE VALUE AND FUNC- 
TION OF THE BOOK REVIEW AS 
CONDUCTED IN BUTTE HIGH 
SCHOOL, BUTTE, MONTANA 

Tue pupils of Butte High School are required 
in connection with their work in English to read 
and report upon four books during the year. 
These books must be selected from the book 
review list, which contains about forty books 
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for each year. The pupil then makes a report 

his reading to the English teacher, who in 
turn grades his report and then records the title 
{ the book on the pupil’s card in the card index 
Thus a record 
is kept of the pupil’s outside reading all through 


m file in the principal’s office. 


his high school course. 

The chief purpeses of such book reviews are: 
First, to direct the pupil’s reading to the best 
in literature and by such direction to create in 
him a taste for the really worth while; second, 
to afford him pleasure through reading. 

The books of the book review lists come under 
the following heads: 


Fiction, ineluding the short story and novel. 
Essays. 
Books of travel. 
Biographies. 
Poetry. 
Histories. 
Social sciences. 
8) Nature studies. 
(9) Religious works. 
(10) Dramas. 


From our study of these types we found that 
90 per cent. of the books read in the freshman 
year were fiction; 5 per cent. of them biog- 
raphy; about 1 per cent. each of nature study, 
history and the drama. Fiction gained in popu- 
larity each year until in the senior year 98 
per cent. of the books read were fiction, whereas 
few seniors read poetry, history, nature study, 
religious works or books of travel. Incidentally, 
poetry and religious work were tabooed all 
four years. 

We tabulated the favorite books with both boys 
and girls in each year and found them to be as 
follows: In the first year, “The Call of the 
Wild” was read twice as many times as any 
other book; “Tom Sawyer” came second. Then 
followed “The Prince and the Pauper,” “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” and “Huckleberry Finn.” 

In the second year Tarkington’s “Gentleman 
trom Indiana” was the most popular book. In 
close competition came “The Crisis,” by 
Churchill. Then followed “Marjorie Daw,” by 
Aldrich; “Pudd’nhead Wilson,” by Mark 
Twain, and last “The Blazed Trail,” by White. 

Kipling’s “Light that Failed” was read twice 
as often as any other book on the third year 
list. “The Right of Way,” by Parker; “The 
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Vicar of Wakefield,” by Goldsmith; “Jane 


Eyre,” by Bronté, then “Dombey and Sen,” by 


Dickens, were favorites. 

“The Scarlet Letter,” “Scaramouche,” “The 
Three Musketeers,” “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
and “Queed” were almost equally popular in 
the fourth year. 

We also tabulated separately the ten most 
popular books with the boys and girls for each 
year. They were made up, of course, almost 
entirely of fiction. There were no striking dif- 
ferences in the type of book which the freshman 
girls read and the type which the boys read. 
The so-called “boys’ books” were equally popu- 
lar with the girls; almost as large a percentage 
of the girls read “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckle- 
berry Finn.” 
sand Leagues under the Sea. 


Both also read “Twenty Thou- 
” Freshman girls, 
however, read Shakespeare, who proved decid- 
edly unpopular with the boys. 

But upon examination of the first year list we 
found that it seemed to have been compiled with 
boys in mind. Not a single “girls’ book” ap- 
peared on the list. This accounted for what at 
first seemed a striking similarity of taste. 
found a somewhat 


In the second year we 


greater diversity of taste. 
more sentimental type of fiction, such as “The 
Little Minister,” “Marjorie 
Daw,” while the boys preferred “Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,” “The Blazed Trail,” “Soldiers of For- 
tune” and “The Man from Glengarry.” Tarking- 


The girls read the 


“Ramona” and 


ton was a favorite author with both sexes. On 
the whole the second year list gave a much 
wider range and permitted individual tastes to 
assert themselves somewhat. 

Juniors of both sexes read “The Light that 
Failed.” The girls read “Jane Eyre” and the 
boys read “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 

Among the seniors “The Searlet Letter” was 
almost equally popular with both sexes; in fact, 
the lists were almost identical, and both in- 
cluded such authors as Dumas, Stevenson, Jane 
Austen and Sabatini. The book review list for 
this year was of general interest to both sexes. 

We also tabulated the books in each year 
which were not read at all. Among these on 
the freshman list were: 


‘¢Knickerbocker History of New York,’’ by 
Irving. 


‘*Old Testament Stories,’’ by Rutledge. 
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‘*The Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims,’’ by 
Bates, 
‘*Westward Ho,’’ by Kingsley. 


The sophomores did not read the following: 


‘*Afoot and Afloat,’’ by Burroughs. 

‘*Letters to an American Family,’’ by Thack- 
eray. 

‘Twenty Years at Hull House,’’ by Adams, 

‘*A Year in the Fields,’’? by Burroughs. 

**The Alhambra,’’ by Bullen. 

‘The Cruise of the Cachalot,’’ by Bullen. 

‘*The Conquest of Mexico,’’ by Prescott. 


The juniors scorned: 


‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’’ by 
Holmes. 

‘<The Life of the Bee,’’ by Maeterlinck. 

‘*Tales of a Mermaid Inn,’’ by Noyes. 


The seniors avoided the drama and such 
authors as Conrad, Grayson, Ruskin and Zang- 
will. 

So much for the material which we obtained 
from the card index. Our next step was to 
send out a questionnaire to our seniors and 
juniors. 

We asked them to write first the title of each 
of the first four books which they read for book 
review and to give the reason for their choice 
of each particular book; second, to give the title 
and author of any books which they may have 
read during the year which were not on the book 
review list. The students were urged to give 
the facts without exaggeration or misstatement. 
They were informed that the information se- 
cured was not to be used in any way in connec- 
tion with their school work. 

From this questionnaire we gleaned the fol- 
lowing: Thirty per cent. of all books read had 
been selected because they happened to be the 
only available ones. Twenty-nine per cent. of 
the books were read because friends had recom- 
mended them; 16 per cent. because of alluring 
titles; only 10 per cent. because teachers sug- 
gested them. Seven per cent. of the number 
read appealed because of their good descrip- 
tions. Six per cent. because they were short. 
A small percentage won favor by means of much 
conversation or because they were modern, had 
large print or the pupil had seen the photoplay. 
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Only two books were read because parents sug- 
gested them. 

About two thirds of the pupils had read other 
books besides the required ones. Two hundred 
different titles were submitted and the longes 
list given by any one pupil for his year’s read. 
ing was twenty-three books. On the whole the 
reading was wholesome. It is true that it in- 
cluded some of our new so-called “sex” litera. 
ture and many of the other “best sellers,” such 
as the works of Zane Grey, H. B. Wright, Peter 
B. Kyne, Edgar Rice Burroughs and George 
Barr McCutcheon. But perhaps the most grati- 
fying feature of the study, however, was that 
the pupils read books by the same authors as 
those upon the book review list. And so our 
first aim, “to create a desire for the best in lit- 
erature,” is to some extent being carried out. 
However, our pupils need additional stimulation 
to prompt them to read types of literature other 
than fiction. This we believe can be accom- 
plished by enlarging our lists, especially in the 
senior year, to include more of the essay, travel, 
poetry and natural and social sciences. Our 
pupils are too narrow in their views, and the 
great world out beyond our mountains has too 
little interest for them. Much ean be done to 
remedy this defect by the teachers who might 
read interesting portions of these types of lit- 
erature to their classes and thus stimulate the 
pupils to further reading. 

If we augment the list we will thereby also be 
able to reach more nearly the goal set forth in 
our second aim, “to give pleasure to the pupil 
through reading.” Increasing the list will mean 
that choice not chance will play a larger part in 
the selection of books. The pupil will be more 
able to gratify his individual taste. And in 
connection with this second aim we wish to enter 
a plea for the informal oral book report. It is 
soimetimes difficult for the teacher to resist mak- 
ing a book review a lesson in composition, until 
the exercise becomes a most unpleasant duty for 
the pupil. Do we not all enjoy discussing the 
last book which we read with some sympathetic 
friend? Indeed, that is often the chief pleasure 
of the book. So why not make it the pupil's 
pleasure also? And abolish even the term “book 
review”? 

Teresa M. REICHLE 

Butte Hien ScHooL, 

Butte, MONTANA 
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SCIENCE 


A weekly journal, established in 1883, devoted to the advancement of the natural and 
exact sciences, the official organ of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
generally regarded as the professional journal of American men of science. 

Annual Subscription $6.00; single copies 15 cents. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MONTHLY 


An illustrated magazine, continuing the editorial policies of The Popular Science Monthly 
established in 1872, devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing articles by leading authori 
ties in all departments of pure and applied science, including the applications of science to 
education and society. 

Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST 


A bi-monthly journal estabiished in 1867, devoted to the biological sciences with special 
reference to the factors of organic evolution. 
ual Subscription $5.00; single copies $1.00. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


A weekly journal covering the field of educetion in relation to the problems of America: 
democracy. Its objects are the advancement of education as a science and the adjustment of 
our lower and higher schools to the needs of modern life. 


Annual Subscription $5.00; single copies 15 cents. 


AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


The third edition of the Biographical Directory of AMERICAN MEN OF SCIENCE 
contains the records of more than 9,500 living men of science, as compared with about 4,000 
in the first edition and about 5,500 in the second edition. 

Price: Ten Dollars, net, postage paid. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW YORK, N. Y 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


TO THE SCIENCE PRESS 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please find enclosed in payment of subscription to 
for the year beginning 
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Summer Publications 








An Introduction to the Study of Education 
By ELLWOOD P. CUBRERLEY 
Dean of the School of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 
A stimulating accounting of the evolution of the educational system of the United 


States, with special attention to the distinctive features of our publie school organization. 
RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS IN EDUCATION. Ready in September. 


The Psychology of Elementary Education 


By A. 8S. EDWARDS 
Professor of Psychology in the University of Georgia 
The treatment of psychology in this book will give the student-teacher clear ideas of 


learning and teaching, and will help in the direct use of psychology in the practical situa- 
tions of the schoolroom. RIVERSIDE TEXTBOOKS IN EpucaTION. Ready August lirst $2.00 


Scientific Method in Education 


By W. CLARK TROW 


Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Cincinnati 


An inclusive yet simple summary of the scientific movement in education which places 
in proper perspective the various types of investigation in this field and which shows the 
necessity of scientific thinking in the solution of educational problems. 

RIVERSIDE EpuCATIONAL MonoGrapus. $1.20. 


An Introduction to Public School Finance 


Bry BENJAMIN FLOYD PITTENGER 
School of Education, University of Texas 


An Introduction to Public School Finance is intended primarily for students who are 
just entering upon the systematic study of publie school finance, and for superintendents 
and other school officers who are actively engaged with the problems of financing public 
schools. The book gives a thoroughly up-to-date presentation of the subject from the 
point of view of both the locality and the state. Riversipe TexTsooks In Epvucation. 
$2.00. 
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